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In the preparation of this Essay, the author ad- 
mits frakly chat he has availed himself af the ex- 
perience-of many succe#fy) Planters, whose prac- 
tice and cxemigig he had @ndeavored for a to 
follow ; and he has also availed himself of much 
of the matter in his former Essays on this subject, 
ving seen since they were written, nothing to 
change his views therein expressed in regard to the 
culture of this great staple of Maryland. And he 
would state merely by way of giving force and 
character to his suggestions, that it is well known 
in the community jn which he lives, that from his 
boyhood he has hegp familiar with the growing and 
general management, of Tobacco; and for fifteen 
vu past has hiniself extensively cultivated it. 
these preliminary remarks he will endeavor to 
givea plain, succinct and intelligible account of that 
cul and management of Tobacco which he 
deems the best system for planters to pursue, keep- 
im view successively the points desired to be 
upon, as set forth in the terms of the lib- 
eral offer of Mr. Jose Joachim DeArietta, in. the 
American Farmer for Sept. 1853. 
Ist. and 2nd.—How to raise the best seed.— 
What, if any, preparation is it to be subjected to? 
earliest and largest plants should be select- 
seed. One hundred plants will give over 
apeck of seed. Twice as many should be turned 
out as may be needed, so that after they are in fu!l 
flower or bloom, the best plants of the whole may 
bechosen and the rest broken off. If the grower 
wishes to raise fine, light, yellow tobacco, he ought 
to select. plants that grow quick, with leaves small 
Slemmed and far apart in the stalk, such as the 
“Pear Tree’ Tobacco. 1f he wishes to raise heavy 
Stops to the acre and most of it curing a fine red, 
he should select such plants as are broad and long 
leaved, set close together on the stalk with large 
stems and thick leaf, such as the * Wilson’”’ or the 
Bread-leof Thick-set,”’ or like kinds. These tobac- 
Coes, if ripe, will cure a pretty red and salmon- 
color, and in the sample will be like kid, pliant and 
Glossy, smooth and soft to the touch ,if properly 


| removed, then level and 





managed. After the seed pods have fully develop- 
ed themselves it should be pruned, and then when 
the pods have turned brown and begin to open, 
each head should be cut off and hung up to dry 
under cover until it can be rubbed out; then pass 
it through a fine sieve so as to get the seed clean, 
and it requires no further preparation. The seed 
should be kept perfectly dry. By pruning, is meant 
the lopping off all the small, defective or indifferent 
pods that are found on the head, leaving only a suf- 
ficient number of well formed, large pods to mae 
ture, so that the whole strength of the plant may 
be concentrated in perfecting them alone. 

3d. and 4th.—The nursery and the best way to ine 
sure its existence. 

A rich loam is the soil for Tobacco plants, The 
spot selected for a bed, should be the south-side of 
a gentle elevation as well protected as possible b 
woods or shrubbery—a warm spot—mellow ground, 
perfectly pulverized. After it has been thorough- 
ly burned with bush, dig deep, and continue to dig, 
rake and ehop until every clod, root and stone be 
ulverize nicely with the 
rake. When about half prepared, sow over it 
Guano, at the rate of 600 Ibs. to the acre, or fine 
ground bones at the rate of twenty bushels per 
acre, or half the quantity mixed with well rotted 
stable manure. By the after preparation this be- 
comes well intermixed with the soil. Mix one gill 
of seed for every ten yards square, with a gallon 
of dry plaster or dry sifted ashes, to every half 
pint of seed, and sow it regularly, in the same man- 
ner that gardeners sow small seeds, only with a 
heavier hand. Rol! with a hand roller or tramp it 
with the feet. If the bed be sown early in the 
season, it ought to be covered with leafless bush, 
but it is not necessary to cover them after the mid- 
dle of March, in this climate. Tobacco beds may 
be sown at any time during winter if the ground be 
not frozen or too wet. It is safest to sow at inter- 
vals, whenever the land is in good order .for work- 
ing—never sow unless the land be in good order, 
for the work will be thrown away, if the land be 
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o moist, or be not perfectly prepared. The 

must be kept free from grass and weeds, un- 
til are no longer needed, and the grass must 
‘be picked out a sprig ata time by the fingers. It isa 
‘tedious operation, therefore planters should be very 
¢areful not to use any manures on their beds which 
have grass seeds or weeds in them. After the 
plants are up, they should receive a top-dressing 
once every week or ten days, of manure sown 
broadcast by the hand; this should be a compost 
composed in the following proportions: 

4 bushel of unleached ashes, 

] bushel of fresh virgin wood’s earth, 

4 Ibs. of pulverized sulphur, 

4 gallon of plaster, 

1 quart of salt dissolved in two gallons of 
liquid manure from the barn-yard—the whole well 
intermixed. Let a large quantity be prepared in 
the autumn previous, and put up in barrels, out of 
the weather, for use when wanted. If possible the 
plants should stand in the bed from half an inch to 
one inch apart, and if they are-too thick, they may 
be thinned while picking the grass out, or they may 
be raked out, when they have become generally 
the size of a five or ten cent piece. The rake pro- 
per for the purpose should be a small common 
rake, with iron teeth, very sharp, curved at the} 
points, and three inches long ; teeth flat, and three | 
eighths of an inch wide, and set half an inch apart. | 





é plants that are pulled out by the rake must be} well mixed together would be preferable) upon each § 


taken off the bed, or they will take root again. | 
5th. and 6th.—Method of transplanting.—Prepa-| 
ration of the soil—description of Implements, &c. 

The soil best adapted to the growth of Tobacco 
is'a light friable soil, or what is commonly called 
asandy leam, not too flat, but rolling, undulating | 
land—not liable to drown in excessive rains. New 
land is far better than old. 

The land intended for Tobacco should be well| 
ploughed early in the spring, taking care to turn | 
the turf completely under, and subsoiling any por-| 
tion that may be very stiff, or likely to hold water | 
near the surface, and let the land be well harrow- 
ed soon after the breaking it up ; it should then be 
kept clean, light and well pulverized, by occasional | 
working with cultivators and large harrows, so as| 
not to disturb the turf beneath the surface. When} 
the plants are of good size for transplanting, and 
the ground in order for their reception, the 
land or so much as can be planted in a ‘‘season,”’ 

that is, while wet) should be “‘scraped,’”’ which is 
one by oye arallel furrows with a small 
seeding plow, (the Prouty and Mears’ No. 21¢ for 
instance,) two and a half or three feet apart, then 
crossing these again at right angles, preserving the 
same distance, which leaves the ground divided in 
chicks or squares of two and a half or three feet 
eath. The hoes are then put to work and the hill 
is formed by drawing the two front angles of the 
square into the hollow or middle, and then smoothed 
on top so as to form 9 broad flat bill about six 
inches high, then patied with one blow of the hoe 
to compress the centre of the hill, and cause a 
slight ssion so as to collect the water about 
the plant. The first fine rain thereafter, the plants 
should be removed from the seed beds, and one 
careful lanted in each hill. A brisk man can 
plant 1 plants per dey The smaller or weak- 
er hands, with baskets filled with plants, precede 
the planters and drop the plants on the hills. 
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Tn drawing the plants from the bed, and in carry- 
_ ing them to the ground, great care ought to be 
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taken not to bruise or mash them. y should 
be put in baskets or barrels, if hauled in carts, » 
that not many will be in a heap together, 
plants should never be planted deeper than whe 
they stood in the bed, Planting is performed 
taking the plant dropt on the hill, with the 
hand, while the root is straitened with the right, and 
one finger of the right hand makes a hole in the 
centre of the hill, and the root of the plant insert. 
ed with the left hand ; the dirt is well closed about 
the roots by pressing the forefinger and thumb of 
the right hand on each side of the plant, taking cam 
to close the earth well about the bottom of the 
roots. If sticks be used to plant with, they should 
be short, and the planter particular not to make the 
holes too deep. The plants should be very care 
fully planted, for if the roots be put in bent up, or 
crooked, the plant may live, but will never flourish, 
and perhaps when too late to replant, it will die, 
and then all the labor will have been of no avail. In 
three or four days it may be wed out, that is, the 
hoes are passed near the plants, and the hard crust 
formed on the hills pulled away, and the edges of 
the hills pulled down in the furrows ; this is easi 
done if performed soon after the planting, butif 
delayed, and the ground gets grassy it will be 
found to be a very troublesome operation. After 
the weeding out, put a table-spoonful of plaster of 
Paris, (or a gill of Plaster and ashes unleached, 


hill. Ina few days—say a week or less time, run 
a small plow through it, going twice in a row, 
This is a delicate operation, and requires a steady 
horse and a skilful ploughman, for without great 
care the plants will be knocked up or be killed by 
the working. The bar of the plow should be run 
next to the planter. In a week after, the ** Tobacce 
Cultivator,’’ or single shovel, must be used. These 
implements are well made by R. Sinclair, Jr. & 
Co. and other Agricultural Implement makers of 
Baltimore. Either implement is valuable at this 
stage of the crop. Once in a row is often enough 
for the shovel or cultivator to pass. The crop cat 
now be made with their use, by working the tobac- 
co once a week or ten days, for four or five weeks, 
going each time across the former working. Any 
grass growing near the plants should be pulled out 
by hand. As soon as the tobacco has become too 
large to work without injuring the leaves by the 
swingle-tree, the hand hoes should pass through it, 
drawing earth to the plants where required, 
level ridges caused by the cultivator or shovel. Let 
this hoeing be well done, and the crop wants no 
more working. Care should be taken to leave the 
land as level as possible, for level culture is genet 
ally best. As soon as it blossoms, or the buds are 
fairly out, and the seed plants selected, all the rest 
should be ‘‘topt’’ as soon as the blossom is fairly 
formed. Do not wait for it to bloom, for the horn- 
blowers will be attracted by the flowers, It should 
be topt down to the leaves that are six inches long, 
if early in the season, but if late, top still lower. 
If the season be favorable, in two weeks after 4 
plant has been topt, it will be fit for *‘cutfing,’ 
et it will not suffer by standing lorger in the fields. 
rom this stage of the crop until it is in the house, 
itis a source of great solicitude to the Planter. 
He is fearful of storms, frost, and worms, his worst 
enemy—they now come in crowds. The ‘‘suekers 
are to be pulled off and “grownd-leaves”’ saved. 
The “suckers” ought to be pulled off as soon as 
they get two or three inches long ; they spring out 
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abundantly from each leaf where it is set on 
stalk. ‘Ground-leaves”? are those leaves at the | 
bettom of the plant which become dry on the stalk, 
“and ought to be gathered early in the morning when 

they will not crumble. er 

hen it is ripe enough for the house, it is cut off 

close ‘to the ground by turning up the bottom leaves 

and striking with a sharp tobacco knife, formed of 
an old scythe—such as are used for cutting corn, 

or some persons have knives made, like butchers’ 

cleavers. Let it lay on the ground for a short time 

to “fall” or wilt, and then pick it up in shoulder 

turns, and carry it to the tobacco house, when it | 
may, be put away in three different modes, by ‘‘peg- | 
ing,” “‘spearing,’’ and by ‘‘splitting.”’ ‘* Peging’’ | 
Tobacco is the neatest and best mode, yet the slow- 
est. Itis done by driving little pegs, about six in- 
ches long, and half an inch or less square, into the 
stalk, and these pegs are driven in with a small 
mallet in a slanting direction, so as to hook on the 
sticks in the house. Itis then put ona ‘horse,’ 
which by a rope fixed to one corner, is pulled up 
“in the house by hand, or by block and teakle, and | 
then hung on the sticks, which are regulated to| 
proper distances. A ‘tobacco horse’ is nothing 

more than three small sticks nailed together so as | 
*to forma triangle, each side being three or four | 
feet long. Spearing is the plan! pursue, because 

it is the quickest plan. A rough block with a hole 
morticed in it, and a fork inserted a few inches 
from the hole, for the tobacco stick to rest upon, 
one end being in the hole, with a spear on the oth- 
er end of the stick, is all the apparatus required. 
The plant is then with both hands run over the 
spear, and thus strung upon the stick—which when 
fullis taken tothe house and hung up at once. 
There are round spears, and dart-spears, like in 
form to the Indian arrow heads,—hollow of course 
to admit the sharpened end of the stick. 

“*Splitting’’ tobacco is admired by many who con- 
tend that it makes it cure quicker and brighter, 
certainly quicker, and less likely to house burn, or 
injure from too thick hanging. The mode is easily 
pursued by simply splitting the stalk standing in 
the field, with a knife made for the purpose. The 
stalk is split from the top toa few inches of the 
bottom, some days before cutting the tobacco for 
housing—care should be taken not te break the 
deaves while splitting. The knife may be fully 

by saying it is a miniature spade. It can 

betasily made, inserting a part of an old scythe 

blade in a:cleit oak handle, with its edges bevelled 

off to the blade, so that it will act as a wedge to 

the descending knife. After it has been split, cut 

down and carried to the house, it is straddled on 

the sticks, which are placed in forks for greater 

convenience in stringing it on the sticks—and is 

Athen bung up in the house— Tobacco sticks, are small 
sticks, or are split out like laths, one or one 

and whalf inches square, usually larger at one end 

‘than the other, and ought to be eight or ten inches 
a+ a than the joists of the tobacco house are 


apart. 
» Whe tobacco is of good size, six or seven plants 
are enough on a four foot stick. When first hung 
“up, the sticks should be a foot or fifteen inches 
apart. As the tobacco cures they may be pushed 
up closer. After the house is filled and has yel- 
» Some planters put large fires under it, which 
es it at once, increasing its brightness some- 
» but ** firing’? imparts a smoke-smell and 
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® which is objectionable to buyers. The bet- 
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ter plan is to have sufficient house-room, and , 
it thin in houses not too large, which have windows: 
and doors so as to admit light and dry air, and by 
closing them in bad weather, exclude hard winds 
and the dampness, by which itis materially injured 
in color and otherwise damaged. After becoming 
well cured, the stem of the leaf being free from 
sap, the first mild damp spell of weather, it will 
become pliant and then may be stript off the stalk. | 
It is first pulled or taken off the sticks and Jaid in 
iles, then the leaves are stript off and tied in 
Candles, of about one fifth or one sixth of a pound. 
each. The bundle is formed by wrapping a leaf 
around the head or upper part of the handful of 
Jeaves, for about four inches, and tucking the end 


' of the leaf in the middle of the bundle by way of 


confining it. There ought, if the quality of the 
crop will permit, be four sorts of tobacco, ‘yellow,’ 
‘bright,’ ‘‘dull” and ‘‘second.”? When. the tobac- 
co is teken down the ‘‘cullers”’ take each plant and 
pull off the defective, trashy, ground and worm 
eaten leaves that are next tothe big or butt end 
of the stalk, and then throw the plant to the next 
person, who strips off all the bright leaves (and 
if there be any yellow leaves, he pulls them off, 
and lays them aside, until he collects enough to 
make a bundle) and throws the age to the next, 
who takes off all the rest, being the ‘‘dull,’’ and the 
respective strippers as they get leaves enough in 
hand, tie up the bundles and throw them in sep- 
erate piles for convenience in bulking. The cul- 
lers ‘strip nothing but ‘‘seconds;”’ stripping should 
never be done in drying or harsh weather, unless 
the tobacco is bulked up almost as fast as it is 
stripped. The better plan is to takedown nomore ~ 
than you can tie up in a few hours. If the planter 
chooses; he can take down a large quantity and 
ut it in bulk, stalks and all. cover it with to- 
acco sticks, and it will keep for several days, so 
that no matter how the weather may be, he can 
strip out of bulk. However, this is a bad, waste- 
ful way. Tobacco should not be moist or “high’’ 
as it is termed, when put inthe stalk-bulk, for it 
will get warm, the leaves stick to the stalk, get a 
bad smell and change color, beside if left too long - 
it will rot. It requires judgment and neatness to 
bulk tobacco. Two logs should be laid parallel to 
each other, about thirty inches apart, and the space 
between them filled with sticks for the purpose of 
keeping the tobacco free from dampness of the 
ground. The bundles are then taken one at a time, 
spread out and smoothed down, which is most con- 
veniently done by putting it against the breast, and 
stroking the leaves downward smooth, and straight 
with the right hand, It is then passed, two bun- 
dies at a time, tothe man bulking. He takesthem, 
lays them down and presses them with his hands; 
they are laid two at a time in a straight line—the 
broad part of the bundles slightly projecting over 
the next two, and two rows of bundles are put in 
a “‘bulk,’’ both rows carried on together, the heads 
being on the outside, and the tails just lapping one 
over the other in regular succession. The bulk 
when carried up to a convenient height, should 
have a few sticks laid on the top to keep it in place. 
It must often be examined, and if getting warm, 
it ought to be immediately changed and laid down 
in another bulk of Jess height, and not pressed as 
it is laid down : this is called ‘*wind-rowing ;” being 
Joose-and open it admits the air between the rows 
of bundles, hence the term. The next. process is 
to condition it for “packing.” The bright yel- 








) be taken down, or if in bulk, removed, the first soft 
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tow and second tobacco will ‘‘condilion’’ generally 
best in such bulks asI have described, but the 
“dali” ought to be hung up, by standing the bun- 
ales on sticks, before it is put in bulk, as soon, in 
fact, as it is stript. If the bright or seconds do not} 
dry*thoroughly in the bulks, that also should be, 
| hung up to become completely dry. Properly to| 

hang up tobacco to condition, small sized sticks’ 
- should be procured and each one made very smooth, | 
and kept expressly for that purpose. After it has 
once been perfectly dry—so dry that the heads are 
easily knocked off, and the shoulders of the bundles 
upon being pressed crack like pipe-stems, it should 


spell of weather, as soon asit is soft and yield- 
ing enough, as it will become, to handle with- 
out crumbling or breaking, and it must be put in 
four, six or eight rowed bulks of any convenient, 
length and height—the higher the better,—laid| 
down close, so that as little of the leaf or shoulders | 
as possible shall be exposed on the outside of the| 
bulks.. When completed, put sticks evenly over 
it, and then pile up logs of wood on the sticks,! 
so asto heavily weigh itdown. Here it will keep) 
sweet and in nice order for packing 4t any time,) 
no matter how the weather may be, if it was con-; 
ditioned properly, will not change a particle while! 
in the condition bulk. Mild, soft pleasant weather | 
is the best to pack tobaccoin. The best tobacco! 
prize is one known as ‘‘Page’s Prize,’’? much im-| 
wed by F. Grieb, of Upper Marlbro’, Prince) 
orge’s Co., Md. It is cheap, expeditious in its 
working, being easily taken down and put up, may} 
with convenience be moved from house to house. 
As to the size of the hogshead, the best size is the | 
ultimatum of the law of Md., fifty two inches long! 
and forty inches in the head. Almost any wood} 
will answer to saw into hogshead stuff, the best of 
course, is that which is strong, bat weighs light, as 
gum or poplar. No hogshead ought to weigh over | 
100 lbs., and staves drawn from oak, make the} 
best, though they are too costly. 
It ought to have been observed, that while put-| 
ting the tobacco in condition bulk, all bundles that | 
were soft or hada bad smell, should have been | 
laid aside to be rendered afterwards sweet and dgy / 
by a few hours exposure to the sun. This precau-| 
tion must be observed in packing. In putting the | 
tobacco in the hogshead, he who packs, takes off 
his shoes and gets inside the hogshead, and has an 
assistant to hand him the tobacco. He lays one bun- 
dle at a time, in a circle, heads outward, beginning 
in the centre, and each circle is extended until the 
outer circle touches the staves of the hogshead; 
a single row of bundles is then laid all around the 
edge, on the heads of the outer circle, then across 
the hogshedd in parallel rows, the middle bring al- 
ways raised a little higher than the outer edge. 
This is called a ‘*course,”’ and these courses are con- 
tinued until the hogshead be filled. The packer 
resses with his knees cach bundle as he lays it 
own, and often stands on his feet and presses 
heavily, but cautiously all round, and across, so as 
in as much as possible. One receiving hogs- 
d, and two false hogsheads, five feet long, mak- 
ing fourteen feet four inches of tobacco, will weigh 
from nine hundred to one thousand pounds, if in 
order, and well hand-packed. is concludes 
almost ceaseless round of labor, necessary to 
prepare for market this important staple of our 
+ 








eountry. 
‘1th. What kind of manure the best? 





Ashes at the rate of 100 bushels | per acre, sown 
broad-cast just when the land is harrowed the see. 


ond time, is unquestionably the best manure for To- 


bacco. Experience fully proves this fact. 

Sth. Mode of applying u—and the consequences of 
ils application as compared with svi not manured. It 
has just been stated how it is hest to be applied, 
and its effects are so striking that there is no com 
parison between the land that is ashéed, and the soi 
not dressed with ashes. New land for two crops 
however, would have the crop but slightly im- 
proved by ashes, if it was naturally fertile and 
newly cleared up. : 


9th. and 10th.— Different manures, such as Guano, - 


Bone-dust, §&c., compared with one another, with re 
gard to Tobacco, and their influence on the vegetation 
of the plants, and on the insects which attack it. 

Guano acts well on tobacco on most soils, but is 
of no use on rich tobacco soils—it is an useless ex- 
pense. On very poor, stiff or light sandy soils, it 
is exceedingly valuable, and will well repay the 
outlay. When used in the seed bed, it causes 
the plants to grow quickly, and in a wet season 
would soon force the plants beyond the harm of 
the fly. It certainly, too, if mixed with wood’s 
earth, or rich dirt, and sown broad-cast over t 
young plants, would aid by forcing the plants and 
its odor and other qualities, in keeping off toa great 
extent the fly. Bone-dust is too slow in its action 
to help the tobacco crop much. Potash is a most 
active and powerful fertilizer for this crop. 100 
Ibs. of plaster of Paris, and 200 pounds of Potash 
well intermixed, or ground together, and applied 
to the acre just before the hills are stuck up, has 
been found to materially benefit the tobacco crop. 
The result of this application, has been found te 
surprise the most dubious and unbelieving. It is 
an admirable dressing for tobacco land. 

Wooden charcoal applied thickly as a top-dressing 
to the plants in the bed, while moist with dew, is 
valuable, because the black surface would attract 





the rays of the sun, and cause by the increased: 


heat, a greater growth of the plants, and it has 
been found effective in arresting the ravages of the 
fly. 
1lth.—Best, cheapest end most effectual way either 

to destroy those insects, if they should make their 
pearance, or to avoid their appearing altogether. T 
insects that molest the tobacco plants, are the Tur- 
nip fly, the tobacco fly, and the grub and tobacco 
worm. The tobacco fly is much smaller than the 
turnip fly, and of a lighter color. They both attack 
the plant in its tender state, and often destroy mil- 
lions of plants. The only remedies that past ex- 
perience has ever found of any avail, have bees 
such as have already been pointed out. They do 
not trouble beds that are covered up with brush, 
but brush can only be allowed a certain time upos 
the beds, and when it is removed, the plants should 
receive very frequent dustings of very finely pul- 
verized manure, or even sand, especially when the 
weather is cool, and dry with harsh winds. It is 
in such weather the fly delights to do its work of 
destruction., The grub is a small short brown worm, 
found in all old, rich land, and cuts off the young 

Jants in the hill, just above ground below the bud, 
oa it is called by planters the ‘*cut-worm.’’ Five 
bushels of refuse salt, or ten would be better, sown 
broad-cast over each acre, when the land was laid 
off for the hills, would effectually prevent 
molestations, beside it would be a great help to the 
tobacco in its young state, giving it a quick aod 
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its effects would not last 
through the season. The great pest is the tobacco 
worm. This worm is hatched on the tobacco leaf, 
ws very rapidly, and in a few days arrives at its 
er or maturity, when instinct prompts it to 
itself some eight or ten inches under ground. 

In this self-made grave, it undergoes a change and 
makes its appearance as a sort of butterfly, which 
planters call ‘sHorn-blower.’’ ‘These horn-blowers 
a about the middle of May, and may be seen 
every morning and evening, flying about among the 
flowefs and blossoming weeds, taking especial de- 
light in the flowers of the Jamestown weed. They 
deposit their eggs on the tobacco leaf—laying my- 
riads, not in clusters but seperately, and seldom 
more than two or four eggs ona leaf. In abouta 
fortnight these eggs produce a little worm so smal!, 
it is hardly to be seen by the. naked eye, and yet it 
eats a hole in the leaf as though a large needle had 





ctured it;in a few days it has grown to be as 
rge as a man’s finger, and has eaten pounds} 
of green tobacco. It is constantly eating and di- | 
ting its food, growing in size, and discharging} 
its exerement, which is hard and round and} 
black, resembling in form and color ‘+Lee’s Anti-! 
bilious Pills.’? ltis a fact no less true than won-| 


horn-blower that his negroes should catch and bring 
to him. He allowed them one hour before sunset, 
to stop work so as to catch blowers. 
evening they brought him in 1,650!!! 
paid to his people during the season, fifteen or 
twenty dollars, at only one fourth of a cent per 
head. Another farmer in digging about his tobae- 
co house for the manure which had accumulated 
there, says he destroyed over a bushel of worms im 
the chrysalis state. The same year a planter gath- 
ered sixteen bushels of worms from 40,000 plants, 
and did not get over‘one halfthen. That year great 
attention was paid to the destruction of the blower 
and worms, in the forest of P. George’s County, 
and for several years after there were compara- 
tively but few worms. If this system was regular! 
pursued by every planter, in a few years this dre 
ful enemy of the plant, would be entirely extermi- 
nated, or at least rendered harmiess. 

13th.— Best method by horse-hoes or any other, to 
the field clean from weeds. Has been fully diseus- 
sed under the paragraphs 5th and 6th. 

14th.—The planting of Tobacco at different distan- 
ces compared with one another, 

Three feet each way, under all circumstances, is 
most genetally the best distance. It is wholly 


derful, that this little worm, never reaching over, against my experience, to plant tobacco in drills, 
two ounces in weight, will eat and digest in fifteen) and work it only one way. On very rich land it 
days, from two to three pounds of green tobacco. | will grow very large, as close as two feet each way 
The larger ones make considerable noise while| —and two feet nine inches will produce large to- 
eating. They ought to be destroyed as soon as, bacco, but all these close plantings are objection- 
they appear, or they willdestroy the crop. Turkeys’ able, because it becomes troublesome to work, is 
aid greatly the planter in killing these worms. ' liable to be broken and torn, and the worms.can- 
They eat great quantities, and kill many they do’ not be properly got rid of, when it is so close to- 
not eat. It is a cherished amusement with the gether; for these reasons | much prefer three feet 
turkey, to kill tobacco worms, and they grow fond! each way, or at any rate 3x2 feet 6 inches. The 
of the sport. Each year there are two ‘‘gluts’’ of closer it is planted, the finer will be the texture and 
worms. The first attacks the tobacto, when about quality astocolor. This is my experience and ob- 
one fourth grown, and the second when it is nearly | servation of the crops of others. 
ripe and ready forhowsing. The first can readilv| 15th.—Different operations which it is subjected te 
be subdued with a good supply of turkeys, and if, before cutting. See them fully explained, under 
then they are effectually destroyed, the second glut headings 5th. and 6th. 
can be easily managed, for it is a well settled fact, 16th. 17th. and 18th.-—Taking in the. crops—the 
that a large portion of the first glut reappear the different operations to which it is subjected before be- 
same year, as horn-blowers, and breed myriads. ing sent to market ;—and the best mode of packing, 
When the second army of worms comes on, the) have all been treated of, under 5th. and 6th. see 
tobacco is generally so large that turkeys are of! tions or paragraphs of this Essay. 
little use. They must then be killedbyhand. Be-, 19th.—Preparations or substances used for the pres 
in in time, start when they are being hatched—| ervation of the leaf, before and after being ready for 
up a strict watch, going over the whole field,| market. 
plant by plant, kill all that are to be seen, and des- No other preparation or substance is used, or 
troy the eggs, and by constant attention, each/| need be used, than such preparation as herein be- 
morning and evening to this business alone, with} fore stated, and the hogshead is the only substance 
the whole force of the farm, they may be prevent-| required to preserve the leaf for ages, if it was well 
ed from doing much harm. When they disappear, conditioned when packed into it, provided it be 


the second time, there is no more cause of trouble, 
for that year at ary rate. They might be in a few 
years wholly exterminated by concert and united 


kept dry—-that is, the hogshead kept out of the wet 
weather, and free from water. 
20th.—Effect of watering, or artificial Irrigation, om 


the development and quality of the tobacco. 

The tobacco plant requires frequent and light 
showers, or cool nights and heavy dews. Too 
much water as effectually kills it, as too much heat 
and drought. Judicious watering of the seed-bed 
is often very happy in its effects, and sometimes 
ositively necessary. The plants could always be 
orced by this process, but the danger is that if 
forced too much, they become over-grown before 
there falls'sufficient rain to enable the planter to set; 
them in thehills. In adry Season what is termed 
watering is often done, and succeeds well. This 
is done, by watering a part of the seed-bed, so that 
the plants may be drawn easily without breasing 


tion on the part of all tobacco planters, and in 
this manner. Abput the first of December, after 
hard frosts have set in, plough up every field where 
tobacco had been grown that year, about ten in- 
thes deep. Those that were in the chrysalis state, 
would be thus turned up and be destroyed by the 
» Show and rain, and birds. Very early in 

» 0 about the tobacco houses and dig up the 

; Scrape under the sills, and plough deeply for 
‘ome distance, around the houses, and destroy every 
@bethat could be seen. Make it also a point to re- 
de negro, old and young, liberally, for 


tn-flower’s head throughout the whole year. 
a9 one gentleman offered one cent for every 
« 





+ 
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the roots, or brusing the leaves or buds. The hills 
being newly made, about two hours before sun-set, 
the laborers go into the field with the plants—one 
-or two pass over the ground with stout clubs, strik- 
ing oe end in the centre of each hill, about 2 in- 
ches deep, and large enough to hold half a pint of 
water, others follow with buckets and cans, or 
gourds, and fill quickly the holes with water, others 
liow and drop the plants, which are directly 
roy by the planters. The water should have 
me to settle in the earth before the plants 
are stuck. Some prefer to do this work early in 
the morning before the sun is an hour high. To 
insure their Jiving, it would be well to have grass, 
such as clover, cut early in the morning when 
moist with dew, and drop a handful on each plant, 
lanted the evening before or the ‘same morning. 
is keeps the ground moist, and shades: the plant 
until it takes root, and before any bad effect could 
be produced upon the plant by lying upon it, the 
grass or clover dry up as the plant gradually in- 
creased in vigor, and in a few days it could scarce- 
iy be seen, while by its protective shading, the 


ridants would be green and growing, and capable of | 


esisting the scorching rays of the sun. Where 
water is convenient to the tobacco field, the hands 


would after a little practice average four or five | 


hundred plants each evening. Thus ten hands 
could plant twenty-five or thirty thousand weekly ; 
but the water must be near and easily obtained. 
In such situations where general irrigation of the 
field could be made, there is no doubt but the best 
effects would be produced. If properly irrigated, 
not tco much water, but frequent applications 
when the earth was dry and wanting rain, the to- 
baeco would grow quick and mature early, two 
things that invariably produce a fine article, if the 
weather should prove favorable for the curing. 

Here closes this humble effort. If it prove’ ben- 
eficial to the grower of tobacco, the author will 
feel happy,.and rejoice that therein he finds his 

ighest reward. 

24, 1853. 


WORK FOR THE MONTH. 
AUGUST. 


A reminder, even to the most careful husband- 
man, may prove serviceable, by calling his atten- 
tion to things which, in the multiplicity of his duties, 
he might otherwise forget; we shail, therefore, 
Ee to give such directions as to what should 

attended to in this month, as appears to us ne- 
cessary to ensure a judicious occupancy of the time 
of the hands, and an economical direction of the 
efforts of landed proprietors, in order that, so far 
as we are capable of doing so, we muy be instru- 
mental in promoting their interests. It cannot be 
pregumed that we can enumera:e ali the various 
matters that should be attended to, but only a part 
of such as should claim precedence. ith this 
object in view, we will call attention to 

Fatt Tuawips. 

In our nn a this crop may be said to be 
almost among the neglected things in our agri- 
culture; while, if properly attended to, the tur- 

ulture may be made a source of great profit. 
In Great Britain, where the cultivation of this root 
is carried on to a great extent, it has not only en- 
tiched her farmers, but been the means of fertili- 
zing the soil also,—and such results might be pro- 
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duced here, if our agriculturists would pursue 
same pains-taking system of tillage. There, large 
fields are carefully ploughed, re-ploughed, reduesd 
to the most perfect state of pulvetization, and the, 
generously manured before being seeded—or mon 
properly speaking—drilled to turnips, which “at 
carefully cultivated. But here, generally spe 
but few farmers think of raising more than a quar. 
| ter of an acre—half an acre—or an acre. The 
| ground is mostly manured by penning stock on it, 
| by being ploughed without much regard to accura. 
ey, depth, or neatness, as little attention paid t 
| pulverization, while many never dream of rolli 
| the ground,—the seed is sown broadcast, ba 
| in, and the crop leftto manage itself. There are 
| notable exceptions to this rule ; but ‘* like angel's 
| visits, few and far between.”’ 
| In Great Britain the turnip forms one of the 

chief substances used in the fattening of stock for 
market. It is to be sure used as an adjunct in stalk 
feeding, with other substances of a more nutrition 
character; but even as there used, its value is 
| properly appreciated ; for every one knows thatif 
its nitrogen is not large—if its proportion of starch 
| is a mere trace, it has a small per centage of a sub 
| stance called pectine by the chemists, which seems 
to answer the same purpose in feeding as does 
| starch,—and as we think there is one fact connecttd 
with the use of turnips that has been greatly over- 
looked, we allude to its bulk ; distension, being, in 
our opinion, a matter of importance to be attended 
to in the process of feeding. : 
The following Table will give a tolerable cor 
rect view of the relative value of the turnip as an 
article of food, as compared with many of the 
crops grown for that purpose : : 
TABLE, 
Showing the average of Organic substances in th 
more common crops. 
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1001 100}100 | 100 300° 1001 100 
*Rere, it will be remembered that pectine occurs in the place 
of starch. 


He who looks at the mere fact; that in 100 Ibs. 
of turnips there are 86 lbs. of water, and but I4 
Ibs. of dry matter, will naturally conclude that its 
nutritive properties are small indeed, and so they ate 
as compared weight for weight with the grains; 
but this comparison must be carried still farther, 
= we compare the acreable product of wheat 
and turnips, and how then stands the nutrimental 
products of that quantity of land, as relatively 
compared? It is affirmed by Norton, that twenty- 
five tons of turnips is not an uncommon crop on 
good land: if these contain but 10 Ibs of solid mat- 
ter in every 100 Ibs. the aggregate amount from % 
tons would be 5000 Ibs.’’ 

‘¢ Thirty bushels of wheat to the acre, at 60 Ibs. 
per bushel, would only give 1800 lbs, The dry 
matter of the turnip’ is nearly as nutricious a 
wheaten flour, and wesee from the above that theré 
would be nearly three times as much of it.’’ 
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«[ndian Corn competes better with them. Land | that enters into the constitution of the turnip. The 
that would yield 25 tons of turnips or 30 bushels of) same remark is equally applicable to applications 
wheat to the acre, would produce 60 bushels of | of fresh sea weeds, with this addition. weeds, 
corn, and this at 60 lbs. per bushel, would give | when taken and applied fresh, contain considerable 
9600 Ibs. per acre of food, superior to either of the | animal matters, susceptible of being converted into 
others, weight for weight.’”’ | nitrogen : they are, indeed, both animal and mine- 

“It bys 4 from the above facts, that the root| ral manures, when applied fresh. Fishes are 

are of great value. The animal, it is true,| ticularly rich in potash, yielding, on an ay 
has toeat very large quantities, to produce much some 18 or 20 per cent. of the mineral. 
increase in itssize ; but then the yield per acre is therefore formed into compost with plaster and any 
soexceedingly great, as to more than counterbal-| rich earth, would, when partially reduced, be an 
ance this seemingly disadvantage, in the compari-| admirable manure for turnips, for independen 
son with more contracted forms of food.”’ | of their being rich in potash, as we have just sta " 

Aword here as to the mode of feeding turnips, | they are rich also in phosphoric acid, lime, chloride 
as well as other roots to stock :—they should al-| of sodium, soda, &c. Soda, another element that 
ways be cut up fine and mixed with cut hay, straw abounds in turnips, as well as chlorine, may be 
or. fodder, a would be the better of having meal,| supplied by common salt. 
or chopped grain of some kind mixed with them. | easily supplied by plaster. 

Having shown the organic substances which enter; Preparation of the land for Turnips.—It is all im- 
{nto the composition of the turnip, itis but fair | aes to the successful growth of turnips that the 
that we also show of what its inorganic or mineral | land be ploughed deeply, truthfully, and well, and 
substances also consist,—and these will be shown) that it be thoroughly pulverized, by repeated har- 
by the following table : rowing and rolling. The soil, which should be a 

is showing the 1norGanic elements of the ash in| nae should be plea hed folly 6 or 10 cin ae 
i ’ r 10 inches 
«10,000 Ibs. of the roots, stalks and leaves of the turnip. ‘and then be brought to the finest tilth by the soon 





Roots. Leaves. cies named above. Prior to sowing the 

Potash 23.86 32.3 | whether they be put in broadcast, or by the drilling 
Soda 10.48 22.2 machine, the land should be rolled. 

Lime — 7.52 52.0 Manures—kinds—quantities, &c.—Either.of the 
Magnesia 2.54 05.9 | following kinds and quantities of manure will grow 
Alumina, (Clay), 0.36 00.3 an acre of turnips :— 

Oxide of iron, 0.32 01.7 No. 1. Twenty two-horse loads of well rotted 
Silica, (Sand), 3.68 12.8 barn yard and stable manure, or the same quantity 
cormree seid. ie aa ' of either, is sufficient to grow an acre of turnips. 

; i -‘O4 wv i i 

see 330 a? One half of the kinds named should be ploughed in 8 


inches deep, the other half ploughed in 4 inches 
Mf we examine the above table, we will find! deep ; then top-dress with a mixture of 10 bushels 
potash, time, Sulphuric acid, Soda, and Phosphoric! of ashes, 2 bushels of salt and 1 bushel of plaster, 
acid largely predominating, and hence the necessity | harrow this mixture in, roll, sow the seed, harrow 
of providing such substances as will afford them to | the seed in lightly with a light harrow, and roll the 
the plants. Potash from its delequescent nature, | ground. ’ 

is apt tobe washed away from most soils, and meee No. 2. Dissolve four bushels of bone-dust, in 


fore should be applied to all soils wherein turnips | 120 lbs.of Sulphuric acid, mixed with three times - 


are grown, as besides being essential as an integral | its bulk of water. Dilute the acid with the water, 
element in turnips, it is important to prepare the | place the bone-dust in half hogsheads, or vats, pour 
silica in the soil, to be taken up in the form of a! one third the diluted acid over it, taking care to 
silicate by the roots of the plants. How shall we| stir the bone-dust well, so that every portion of the 
obtain thissupply of potash? Why, by an applica-| dust will be covered with the acid. After standing 
tiot of potash—but this is too costly, and a sup-| a day, then pour on the bone. dust a second third 


Py neither general or adequate:—we may | part of the dilute-acid, stir the bones as before. 
P 


ve an application of ashes, either | On the third day, add the last third of the dilute- 
ed, or leached ; buthere again, the same acid, stir the bones as before. Between each ap- 
tion may rest against ashes as against the! plication of the acid, stir the bones repeatedly, to 
of commer e, viz. insufficiency of supply. | fet in «ir, bring the dust, in contact with the acid, 
weeds, are ricl in potash, yielding, on an aver-| and bring. on speedy Cecomposition. When the 
from 8 to 10 er cent., but here again, the sup-| bone-iiust becomes decomposed, which wil] be ina 
iy iS. cireumscribed, being confined to the seaboard | few days, mix thoroughly with the mass, 100 Ibs. 
its immediate tributories. Stable and barn-| of guano, 10 bushels of slacked ashes, 2 bushels of 
ard manures, if well kept, willyield a sufficiency, | salt and 1 bushel of plaster. Broadcast the mix- 
les every other necessary substance, provided | ture evenly over the ground, which must be previ- 
the quantity applied of either be large. Guano | ously prepared by procghingcyesrowing and rolling, 
contains Some 5 per cent of the sulphate of potash, | as recommended, then harrow itin,androll. Then . 
and 80 far as that quantity may go, will yield the | sow the seed, lightly harrow it in with a light har- 
to the plant,—and it is but reasonable to| row, and roll. 
assume it as a fact, that most soils contain appreci-| No. 3. Mix 10 bushels of bone-dust, with 10 
quantities of it. The safer plan, however, in| bushels of ashes, 2 bushels of salt, and 1 bushel of 
he Cultivation of turnips, is to apply in the form of] plaster, throw the whole into bulk, let it remain 7 
: such Substances as abound in potash, and! or 10 days, shovel it over weil, then broadcast it 
i inow of none more likely to answer than ashes. | over megan, harrow it in and roll:—then sow 
f «s be applied, there is this advantage :—in | your seed, pmol them in with a light har- 
applying ashes, we apply every inorganic substance ' row, and roll. 
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No. 4. Mix, layer and layer about, 5 two-horse | which in our opinion often greatly abstracts. frop 
eart-loads of well rotted stable manure, 5 do. of| the produce of grain: The quantities intended for 
well rotted cow-dung, 10 do. of marsh or river} an acre of land. ; 
mud, 100 Ibs. of guano, .J0 bushels of leached,or} No. 1. 10 loads of woods-mould, 5 two-hom 
5 bushels of unleached ashes, 1 bushel of plaster, | cart loads of stable or barn-yard dung, 5. bushels 
2 bushels of salt, and 200 ibs. .2merican Phosphate | of unleached ashes, formed into compost, layer and 
, Saye Let the whole remain in bulk three or} layer about, suffered to lie 10 days in bulk, then 

r days, then shovel the whole over well, broad-| be shovelled over, spread broadcast and ploughed F 
cast it overthe land, (previously prepared as before | in. Top dress with | bushel of plaster per acre, 
stated) harrow and cross harrow it in, roll,sowthe| No. 2. Plough in 10 two-horse loads of wood 
seed, lightly harrow them in with a light harrow, | mould, river or marsh mud, mixed as above with 
and rol). 10 bushels of Jeached or 5 bushels of unleached 

No. 5. Mix together 10 two-horse cart-loads of} ashes, formed into compost and treated as above 
marsh or river mud, 400 lbs of American Phosphate| In the spring top-dress each acre with 160 Ibs, of 
of lime, 200 Ibs. of guano, 1 bushel of plaster and 2) the Nitrate of Soda. 
bushels of salf.. Let the whole remain in bulka; No. 3. 10 two-horse cart loads of woods-mould 
day, thenghovel it over, plough the mixture in,| or river mud mixed with 150 lbs. of guano and} 
harrow and roll, then top-dress with 1¢ bushels of | bushel of plaster to be ploughed in, the land ha» 
ashes, sow the seed, harrow and roll again. rowed, then top-dress with 10 bushels of leached 
No. 6. Mix together 20 two-horse loads of sea-| ashes, harrow and roll. 
weeds (the fresher the better) 400 lbs of American) No. 4. Mix 5 bushels of bone-dust, moistened, 
of lime, 200 Ibs. of guano and 1 bushel of| 10 bushels of leached ashes, 1 bushel of 
laster ;.let the mixture lie in bulk two or three| and 2 bushels of salt well together, let it lie in bulk 

s, then shovel it over, sow it broadcast, plough | a week or ten days, to be used as a top-dressing, 

it in, harrow and roll, then sow the seed, harrow | harrowed and rolled. 

them lightly in with a light harrow, and roll. No. 5. 4 bushels of bone-dust, dissolved in Sul 
No. 7. Form iato compost 500@ fish, (equal in} phuric acid; when the bone-dust is dissolved, mix 

size to alewives or herrings), with 10 loads of marsh) with the mass 10 bushels of leached ashes, 1 bushel 

or river mud and 1 bushel of plaster, mix the whole | of plaster and 1 bushel of salt, top dress therewith 

well together, throw them into bulk, cover the heap | and harrow it in. 

with 3 inches of marsh mud, in which state the No. 6. 5 two-horse loads of marsh mud, or any 

mass should lie 10 days, then be shoveled over and | kindred substance mixed with 200 lbs. guanoand| 

well mixed. Plough one half the compost in 8) bushel of plaster to be broadcasted and harrowed in. 

inches deep, harrow and roll, then plough the other! No. 7. 20 two-horse cart loads of sea-weedsto 

half in 4 inches deep, harrow and rol]; then sow | be ploughed in. 

the seed, harrow it lightly in with a lightharrow,| Preparation of the ground.—Deep ploughing an 

and roll. thorough pulverization are essentials in the prep» 
For preparation of the seed; quantity of seed per | ration of rye ground. 

acre; top-dressing, and after culture, seep. 7, July; Quantity of Seed per acre.—From 4 to 6 peckspet 

number. | acre; the latter the best quantity. 

Time of Sowing.—From the Ist to 15th of August,; Method of Seeding.—! her the ground is plough 
the nearer the first of the month the better. ed, harrowed and rolled, sow. the seed with care, 

Seepine or Rye. then harrow and cross-harrow it in. This done 
Rye may be seeded any time during this and the | run water-furrows throughout the field—run them 
next month, We prefer sowing during the present | so that there will be no Jodgment of water the en 
month, and incall pdvise its being got in by the| suing winter and spring, and roll across the fur 
20th instant, if possible. | rows so as to give them solidity. 
Soil for Rye.—The soil best adapted to the cul-| Serrine a Timotny Meapow. 

‘ture of Rye is the one in which sand mostabounds;' If you contemplate setting a timothy meadow 
but if a good crop is to be grown the Soil must have | this year, manure the land liberally with some em 
in it wach substances as form the elements of the | riching animal manure, plough it in 8 inches deep, 

lant in its wholeness. It will grow on poorer and | harrow until you have succeeded in making a per 
ighter lands than most other grains; but like every | fectly fine tilth, then roll. This done, sow on 
living plant or thing it must have food, both organic | acre, 114 peck of well cleaned Timothy seed, harrow 
and inorganic. Anacre of Rye, according to the| that very lightly in with a light seed harrow, thea 
calculation of professor Morton removes from the | top-dress with 10 bushels of ashes per acre, lay out 
earth the following amounts of inorganic matters, | water furrows, and finish by rolling across the 
= rows. If you suppose thut your ground needs 
In the Grain,—0.64 lbs. of Silica,—8.80 Ibs. of} liming, after you have cut your first crop of 
Phosphoric acid,—1.35 Ibs. Sulphuric acid,—0.79| next summer, spread on each acre 50 bushels of 
Tbs. lime,—2.12 Ibs, Magnesia,—4.94 Ibs. Potash, | lime slaked with a strong solution of salt and water, 
1.50 Ibs. Soda. and 2 bushels of salt. 

In the Straw,—108.36 Ibs. Silica,—6.42 lbs.} The succeeding fall, and every second fall there- 
eng moa acid,—1.39 Ibs. Sulphuric acid,—15.22} after top dress each acre with 4 bushels of bone 
Tbs. fime,—4.05 Ibs. Magnesia ,—2.31 lbs. per oxide | dust and 10 bushels of leached ashes, then harre¥ 

* of iron,—28.87 Ibs. Potash,—0.95 Ibs. Chloride of} it with a ec | harrow and roll. 

© Sodium, and 0.43 tbs. Aye ahora - : ut a sa 
 Manuring _ jowing recipes w ou have no market for your hay, i 

furnish the mn _—s a quantities of manire to} well Tor penne set — . in auch nang i 
crop of Rye, even upon ands, | grasses as will afford you a pasture. 
<behi ihe scasen prove Pond hard rains Four fields will resale te gress for many years, it 

not occur when the grain is in bloom, an occurrence! will be necessary to give it a good dressing of a 
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imal aod mineral manures, and as we presume you 
have not stable and barn-yard manure, probably, to 
for such purpose, we would recommend the 
mixture hereinafter to benamed. The quantities 
named are intended for an acre of land. 
ation of the land.—Plough the land at least 
8 inches deep, then harrow and reharrow it until a 
fine tilth shal] have been obtained, then roll, when 
Jand will be in a condition to receive the fol- 
wing mixture, viz :— 
Moisten 10 bushels of bone-dust, that done, add 
10 bushels 6f ashes, 
9 bushels of salt, and 
*] bushel of plaster,— 
Mix the whole thoroughly together, leave it in 
bulk 10 days, or 2 weeks, then shovel it over nicely 
so as that the several substances shall be thoroughly 
mixed together; thenapply it broadcast, harrow 
itin androll. Having thus prepared your land, it 
will be in a proper condition to receive the grass 


Quantities and kinds of seed.—Sow on each acre 

1 bushel of Orchard grass seed, 

4 =“ = Kentucky Blue-grass seed, 

46 peck of Timothy seed, 

74 Pushel of Perennial Rye-grass seed, 

1 bushel of Tall Meadow Oat-grass seed, and 
3 pounds Sweet scented Vernal grass seed. 

The orchard grass seed before being mixed with 
the others should be moistened and left in bulk for 
from 12 to 24 hours, then mixed with twice its bulk 
of ashes. 

Sow the timothy seed by itself. 
including the orchard grass seed must be mixed 


with twice their bulk of ashes and sowed together. | 
The seed being sown, harrow them in lightly with | 


alight one-horse seed harrow, then lay off water- 
_ farrows and roll across them. 
A meadow and pasture thus prepared and set, 
will ensure you a luxuriant crop of grass for hay 
each year, and pasture for your stock, from two 
weeks afterhay harvest until after frost, and if 
given biennial top-dressings such as we shall pre- 
seribe will last during your life-time. Don’t be 
Senet at the trouble and expense which the 
will repay you with more than compound interest 
within two years from the time of laying it down. 

Biennial top-dressing and mode of application.— 
Every second year mix together, for each acre 
2 bushels of bone-dust, 
10 bushels of ashes, 
1 bushel of salt, and 

of plaster. 

Mixthe whole together, spread it broadcast, 

harrow it in well and roll the ground. Such dres- 


and treatment will ensure you good crops of | P 


and luxuriant pastures for many, many years, 
ens yo to set an example worthy of 
le emulation o 
_ tion is generous, noble and praiseworthy. 
~% & Taeatmenr or Fat Porarogs. 
y Keep clean of weeds. and grass and the 
_ tarth well stirred between the rows. Dust the 
; once every two weeks, early in the morning 
ha mixture comprised of equal parts of lime, 
#, salt and plaster. 
Grawanigs. 
you have your grain stored away, have 
sides and ating of your granary washed 
f, and, when dry, white-washed. 


The other seeds | 


ing down of such a meadow will involve, for it| 


your neighbors, and such emula-| P 
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Pouttry Houses. 

Clean these out, nests and all, place some ashes 
and tobacco stems at the bottom of the nests, and 
make nests of fresh straw. Don’t forget that the 
dung of your poultry is among the richest made op 
your place, and that, if well kept and preserved 
from the wet and air, every two barrels of it will 
manure—fully manure—an acre of land—that in 
every two barrels of it there are the elements of 
thirty bushels of wheat. Save it, therefore, and 
to its extent, you may be relieved from the pur 
chase of so much guano. 

TReaTMENT oF Stussie Fiexps. 

If you have no pasture grounds other than your 
stubble fields you may greatly improve the herbage 
thereon, by giving to each acre a top-dressing com- 
prised of 
| 2 bushels of bone dust—the bone dust to be moist- 
ened before being mixed with the other sub- 

stances. 
| 5 bushels of ashes, 
| 2 bushels of salt, 
#10 bushels of mould, and 
| 1 bushel of plaster. 

Let the whole be shoveled over well, in order 
| that the admixture be thorough and complete; 
| throw the whole into bulk, let them remain two 
| weeks, then broadcast the mixture over your field, 
| harrow and rollit in. Keep off your stock a few 
| weeks and you will have fine fall pasture, besides 
| greatly adding to the fertility of your land, and 
enhancing its value for next year’s cropping. 

Sueer. 
Treat these as we advised last month. 

Mitca Cows anp Two-Year oLp HEirers. 
See that these are served this month. If your 
| bull is not a good one, procure the services dios 
| whose family is distinguished for their milk and 

butter yielding properties. Money thus laid out 
will bring good interest. 
‘ Late Corn. 
| Keep your cultivators busy in keeping the grass 
| and weeds down in your late corn, and the earth 
| well stirred and open to receive the benefits of the 
| air, the dew and the rain. 


Mareriats For Manore. 

Almost every farm has on it vast quantities of 
materials for making manure—and need only to be 
collected and formed into compost heaps to be so 
many sources of profit. It should therefore be the 
duty of all to have all such substances collected and 
thus disposed of. 

THRESHING OUT AND SELLING GRAIN. 

We have given much reflection to these subjects, 
and we have come tothe conclusion, that, under the 
resent aspect of European affairs, it is to the 
interest of farmers to have their wheat and other 
grain thresed out promptly, and that, whilever the 
resent price of wheat shall continue, it would be 
equally their duty and interest to sell. " 

Puntryine Poctrry Hovses.—A writer io the 
(English) Poultry Chronicle, purifies his poultry 
houses in the following manner :—Once a month, 
or when he has no sitting hens in his house, he re- 
moves all the old nests, closes the doors, and stops 
all the crevices as far as possible, and then puts a 

eck of saw-dust ina heap, in the centre of the 

ouse, and sets fire to it. He lets itsmoke I5or 
20 minutes, and finds the house completely puri- 
fied, both of bad odors and vermin. 





| 
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There is no time at this period of the season for 
anything but action, we will therefore proceed at 
oncé to throw out our hints as to what should be 
done, and done quickly. 

Sertive ovr, Cazsace Pranrs.—If all your 
Cabbage plants are not already set out, seize the 
occasion of the first rain to set out all-you in- 
tend for winter use ; the sooner they are put out 
now, the greater certainty will there be of their 
heading in time for autumnal and winter use. 
Set out also your late Borecole plants. 

Srwvacu.—Prepare a bed the first and second 
weeks in this month and drill in Spinach seed for 
use in September and October. . 

The last week in the month prepare a dry grav- 


elly bed and sow spinach seed of the prickly varie-! 


ty for spring consumption. If sown on such soil, 
plants will withstand the frosts of winter and 


make fine greens at that period when others are 


scarce. 
* Sowme Ranisa Seev.—In the beginning of this 
month sow seeds of the following varieties of Rad- 
ish, viz:—Short-top,—Salmon,—White Naples,— 
White and Black Spanish. 

Asparacus seps.—Asparagus ‘beds should be 
kept clean of weeds and grass. 

vanirs.—Sow a bed of these—For early use 

the Early Dutch is the best. For winter use the 
Searlet Top. 

Ce.err.—Set out your Celery plants for your 
ate crops, and continue to earth up your advancing 


00 
Cassaces,—Keep your cabbagesclean of weeds, 
hoe them up at proper intervals, and see that, jy 
times of drought, they receive copious waters 
as they will not thrive unless the groundis Kept | 
moist. A a 
Wareriwwe Geveratty.—As no plants will grow 
luxuriantly unless there be plenty of moisture.iy 
the soil to prepare their food, see that your garden 
er uses his watering pot with a liberal hand. «| 
Weeps.—Make it a point of duty—and we are 
sure it is of interest—to have every weed and spear 
of grass within your garden enclosure egtermin: 
Suffer none to go toseed. A garden well kept iy, 
not only a source of great comfort and profit, 
one of the most sightly objects that ever challe: 
the inspection of human eyes. It binds one 
home—acts as a link in the chain of his affections, 
and while it excites in his own bosom the feeli 
of generous pride and ambition, it wins from his 
neighbors and friends the just meed of praise and 
admiration. Such being the case, we would com 
jure country gentlemen to see that their gardens 
are models for others to pattern after. 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Mr. Morton made the following Report : 

| The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred 
the memorial of the Maryland State Agricultural 
Society, submit the following report: 

That they have had under consideration the said 

| memorial, (which, it appears, has been adopted by 

| the United States Agricultural Society, recently 

| convened in the city of Washington,) proposing the, 


| 


trops. The first must be done, in wet weather— establishment of an agricultural schoo! and ex 


he latter in dry. In earthing up celery, the earth, | imental farm at Mount Vernon, under the auspices 
must be perfectly dry and perfectly pulverized with | i 


the back of the spade. Before applying the earth 


of the general government, and approve the des 
| of the memorialists, and ask for it the favora 


the leaves should be carefully gathered up, and es-| consideration of the Senate. 


pecial pains be taken not to 
the plants. ’ 

Smart Sattapine.—Every seven days during 
the month sow small sallading of all kinds. At 
this season of the year they succeed best on shady 
borders. 

Piawtine Garpen Peas.—Drill in a few rows 
of garden peas within the first ten days of this 
month ; if sown at such time they will be fit for use 
in September. Soak the seed peas in warm water 
4 or 5 hours before planting them ; water the rows 
freely when planted, 
Peas come up and afterwards until a rain occurs. 

. Lerruce.—Sow lettuce seed by the 10th of the 

month. 

Expives.—Such of your Endive plants as are 
large enough should be tied up to bleach. 

Prantine Beaws.—Put in a few rows of Kidney 
Beans by the middle of the month. Ifthe weather 
should prove dry, water the rows every afternoon. 


Before planting the beans soak them in warm water 


4 or 5 hours—give them a good soaking watering 
when you plant them, and continue to water until 
rain occurs. 

Metons ann Canratevres.—Keep these clean 
‘by hand, water them in dry weather and be careful 
‘not to tread upon the vines while doing so. 

Heres.—Cut your herbs and dry them in a shady 
room, mark them and tie them up in pa bags, 
and bang them up in theshady side oe airy 
zoom for winter use. 

ee aeeamet ipay as ene _ when the 
plants are u a few inches > thin them out 
oas to stand 3 inches apart. * 





cover up the hearts of | 


continue to doso until the | 


The United States, while they lead the civilize 
| tion of the age in almost every other useful art, are 
| far in the rear of the rival States of Europe in that 
| which relates to husbandry. England, Scotland, 
| and Ireland, France, Germany, and even the minor 
| States of the continent, have agricultural schools, 
with experimental farms attached, to blend scienee 
|} and practical skill informing a model system of 
| cultivation. A systematic education is deemed i 
| dispensable to improve the art of husbandry, as it 
| is found essential to impart progress in every other 
pursuit of civilized life. We have no schools‘of 
| agriculture, and receive only from report and very 
| remote example the impulse which has led to re 
| newed efforts in this country, to imitate the cultiv 
| tion abroad that has, in some degree, redeemed it 
from the rudeness which threatened to condemn ts 
to perpetual inferiority. i ‘ 
The. Jonging in the public mind for scientifit 
teaching and experimental proof and example, 
which contrast the improvement of Europe # 
strongly with ours, is so generally manifested 
Congress has attempted ta gratify it, by publish’ 
annually, at great expense, gleanings on agr 
tural subjects, gathered by the Commissiover of 
Patents, and by scattering seeds of various , 
among the farmers of the country. This effort a 
the part of Congress, although well received, ev 
dently does not satisfy its constituents. - The innt, 
merable agricultural societies springing up every” 
where, and the multitude of agricultural jou 





all express the general desire in favor of some heat, 
and system, to male a model school of instructio®, 
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will beget similar institutions in the States, 
those taught in it. The contribution Con. 
ress now makes to advance the husbandry of the 
jon is evidently not Properly directed ; for it 
aves the public unsatisfied and restless in regard 
othe aid afforded by government to advance the 
art upon which its wealth and power mainly 
d e committee think, whatever Congress 
todgin a matter of such magnitude, it 
to do well. It exerts its power liberally to 
romote and protect the commerce of the country. 
i and naval schools are the smallest part of 
machinery devoted to that object. Manufac- 
have had millions on millions lavished, in in- 
st bounties, to establish them. Our Patent Of- 
ce, and ils appendages, constitute a government 
blishment to advance, by the large bonus deri- 
ed through patent rights on every good invention 
in mechanics, the interest of the class engaged in 
hat species of national industry. Copyrights pro- 
ide remuneration to stimulate literarylabor. Yet 
e government does nothing to embody intelligence 
nd give it direction to assist the efforts of individ- 
pals in the greatest business of life, and that which 
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ore hould be the greatest care of government. 

“a The committee would recommend the memorial 
pf the State Agricultural Society of Maryland, 
upported by that of the United States, to the favor- 

said le consideration of the Senate, as presenting a 

1 by plan well calculated to fill, what all admit to be a 

ntly Biereat void amid the institutions of the country. It 

‘the ccommends an appropriation to be placed at the 

pel Giadisposal of the President, and applied at his discre- 

Ices jon, to purchase Mount Vernon, to be converted 

s into an experimental farm, connected with an agri- 

a tural school, and both to be attache@ either to 

; he Smithsonian Institution or the Patent Office, 

Iza nd to receive from the controling authority of the 

are Bone with which it may be associated, an organiza- 

that on in analogy, (so far as difference in objects al- 

and, 0 me that of the West Point Academy, under 

inoer he War Department ; the plan when matured to 

ne be Submitted to Congress for modification and 
doption. 

1 of committee, in further elucidation of its 

| in» submit the said memorial, which contains 

8s it Bethe recommendations of Washington upon the sub- 
ay ject, asa partof this report, and ask that it be 


d herewith. 





very ol basiiad 

re 

ive MEMORIAL. 

od it HR 70 the Congress of the United States of America : 


The Maryland State Agricultural Society, 
mrough its committee, appointed at its last gener- 
beg leave to submit the views enter- 
\ained by it in relation to the improvement of ag- 
Medilure, and to solicit for the plan proposed in the 
emorial presented in its bebalf the favorable con- 
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ngress, 
n Inst. at Washington, has been 





















+ of Mspoken Of a8-aseminary, around which might spring 
inds op th ‘national board or school of pena: ture, 
; oo BEWMA an experimental farm annexed, contemplated 
ov ety | smaiington. During his presidency he favored 
nt BeeAaplan asa great desideraium to assist our 
al, &. # National Board of Agriculture in Great 
ead Ey -BOSays, ‘I have considered one of the 
108) a Yat stitution of modern times;’’ and 

. -of Baron Poelnitz, suggesting 


for the purpose of increasing and extending agri* 
cultural knowledge, he ven Ba his colicligeda mag’ ay 
on the subject, but adds, ‘I know not whether EF * 
can, with propriety, do any moré at nt than 
what Ihave done. I have brought the in 
my speech at the opening of the present session of 
Congress, before the national legislature.’ | 

is was his first message. After eight 4 
administration of the government he conten ie | 
subject; and in his last message to Congress, near 
its close, impresses the subject nearest his heart 
with zealous argument, (seldom used in his messa-. 
ges,) evincing the deep solicitude he felt in thesue~ 
cess of his recommendation. 

‘*It will not be doubted that, with reference eith-. 
er to individual or national welfare, agriculture is 
of primary importance. In proportion as nations 
advance in population and other circumstances of 
maturity, this task becomes more apparent and ren- 
ders the cultivation of the soil more and more an 
object of public patronage. Institutions for 
moting it grow up, supported by the public purse; 
and to what object can it be dedicated with greater 
propriety? Among the means which have been 
employed to this end, none have been attended with 
greater success than the establishment of boards, 
composed of proper characters, charged with col- 
lecting and diffusing information, and enabled by 
| premiums and small pecuniary aids to encourage 
| and assist a spirit of discovery and improvement. 
| This species of establishment contributes doubly to 
the increase of improvement, by stimulating ,to.en- 
| terprise and experiment, and by drawing to a com- 
| mon centre the results, everywhere, of individual 
| skill and observation, and spreading them thence 
| over the whole nation. Experience, accordingly, 
| has shown that they are very cheap instruments of 

immense national benefits. 

| ‘I have heretofore proposed to the consideration 
| of Congress the expediency of establishing a nation- 
al university, and also a military academy. The 
desirableness of both these institutions has so con- 
stantly increased withevery new view I have ta- 
ken of the subject, that I cannot omit the opportu- 
nity of, once for all, recalling your attention to 
them. 

‘‘The assembly to which I address myself is too 
enlightened not to be fully sensible how much a 
flourishing state of the arts and sciences contributes 
to national prosperity and reputation. True it is 
that our country, much to its honor, contains many 
seminaries of learning, highly respectable and use~ 
ful; but the funds upon which they rest are too 
narrow to command the ablest professors in the 
different departments of liberal knowledge for the 
institution contemplated, though they would be 
excellent auxiliaries. 

‘*‘ Amongst the motives to such an institution, the 
assimilation of the principles, opinions and manners 
of our countrymen, by the common education of @ 
portion of our youth from every quarter, well de- 
serves attention. The more homogeneous our citt- 
zens can be made in these particulars, the greater 
will be our prospect of permanent,union, &e.” 

Washington’s heart was at this time, when at the 
loftiest point of his elevation, still looking back to 
the unpretending pursuit from which he had risen 
to the command of armies, confederacies, and fi- 
nally the great modern modelrepublic. He looked 
-back to fhe soil, and that honest industry which 
made it teem with blessings. He looked. back to 
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of a farm under public patronage, 





the productive masses that make up the States and 
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, and felt it to be the duty of by 
in power to use that power to facilitate and 
nips at creative industry which is the founda- 
of the prosperity of the whole country. A 
mational board or school of agriculture, with all the 
advantages which books and science could bring; 
with all the assistance which philosophical appara- 
tus and experimental tests, applied directly to the 
soil, upon the largest scale, could lend; with all the 
a which the cultivation of a considera- 
domain could afford, forthe introduction of that 
tuition and discipline necessary to form a practical 
‘ akill and thoroughly systematized views, in the re- 
lation to the various modes of farming, was what 
he contemplated. 

A national school, with all these essential re- 
pag was the great object which Washington 

at heart at the close of his life. 

It is fortunate at this time that Congress, in act- 
ing on the bequest of another far-seeing philanthro- | 
pist of a foreign land, has organized an institute as | 
a national instrument of instruction, which can, 
without starting any constitutional cavil, be em-| 
ployed in imparting agricultural knowledge, not | 
only among our own countrymen, but among men} 
of all countries. The express injunction of Smith- | 
30n’s will, which Congress, as a trustee, has under- | 
taken to execute, is ‘‘to diffuse knowledge among 
mén.’’ Can it be pretended that agricultural | 
knowledge is not that sort of knowledge which the 
benevolent friend of human progress wished to dis- | 

sseminate ? The design of the utilitarian, who} 
sought, in transferring his wealth to a new coun- 
try, where an energetic people were scattered over | 
a rich but rude domain, to dedicate it to the pro- 
gress.of his race, in pursuits to which they were 
called by surrounding circumstances, and which | 
were most likely to promote their prosperity, | 
would not exclude from the knowledge he provided | 
for them; that on which their welfare:most depend- 
‘ed. Could he have meant, in providing for the 
diffusion of knowledge among men, to provide only 
for lecture-rooms for savans—for instruments to re- 
at for them philosophical experiments which had | 
en taught them in schools, and which would 
bring within the circle benefitted some dozens of 
jearned professors in a nation? Or could the giv- | 
er of the Smithson fund, intending “to diffuse 
knowledge among men,’’ consider his aim accom- | 
ished by gathering up a great library for the en-_ 
joyment of the literati who might seek in Washing- 
ton food for their studious appetites? On the con. | 
, the very phrase of the will, which enjoins | 
**a diffusion of knowledge among men, ”’ would | 
seem to exclude those who claim to be already | 
learned in all the abstract sciences, so that the be- 


sig kno be. made universally useful by dispen- 





. 





owledge among the misses of men who have 

the time aor the means co devote to abstract 
scholarship--among that great body of men who 
| = edn ty nation, and to which the mind instant- 
i and contradistinguishes from the small 
ss of learned professors and philosophical stu- 
knowledge that Smithson would diffuse 

among men must be that which would be useful to 
the many, not the few. He could not hope to dif- 
fuse among rien generally the science of Newton, 
aged Hump}-rey Davy, of La Place—in a word, 
the abstract scjence of <1! the schools, ancient and 
modern, The knowledge he wished to diffuse 
would be the grand results of their labors, as 
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*« coming home to the bosoms and business of, 
And what subject is it more important to br 
lights of science to illustrate oa tan rove, than ¢ 
great leading one of agriculture, which is the a 
stratum of every useful art, of all the prosperityy 
the country? The farmers of the United Sin 
have, then, a claim, the strongest claim, 
Smithson fund shall, at least in part, be deve 
the purpose of increasing that knowledge, 
of all others most useful to the world, “ 

It has been suggested that » happy union 
be effected between that experimental system f 
the improvement of farming which the last hour 
Washington’s life were busied in maturing, ar 
institution which has since been founded in} 
city of Washington under the bequest of the pli 
anthropist Smithson, ‘to increase and di 
knowledge among men.”’ The farmer of 
Vernon concentrated all his views to make the 
ginning of the new century (1800) an era fr 
whence a progressive improvement should st; 
his own estate, that might teach the lesson of 
toring worn-out lands and give the impulse to 
indefinite increase of fertility, beyond that of 
original condition of our soils. 

This system he learned from his Europeanet 
respondence, was, with the aid of capital, the lig 
of science and of practical skill, associated togel 
er by boards of agriculture and farming s 
producing such results in Europe. His plans 
laid and drawn out in elaborate written instrueti 
to the manager of his estate, and he wason hi 
horse from day to day, riding from farm to farm 
to second, by supervision and oral explanatic 
the designs he contemplated, when he took 
from exposure in a snow storm on the 12th of D 
cember. It produced quinsy in the course of 
night of the 12th, and closed his career on the 
in death. Thus the great intellect was quene 
when practically employed inthe endeavor tom 
Mount Vernon realize some portion of the 
scheme of agricultural improvement which his 
message so impressively urged on Congress. 
atribute would it be to his memory if Cong 


% 


| should now take up his design, frustrated by 


hand of death, and make it immortal by selecting 
Mount Vernon as the seat of an agricultural 


(and model farm, uniting it, as a branch, to 


Smithsonian Institute—the board of regents for 
ing the board of agriculture which Washi 
contemplated, and the learned professors bringing 
all the lights of science, aided by experimental 
the lecture-room and on the farm, to increase 
cultural knowledge and provide for its diffuse 
What a monument would Mount Vernon bee 
over the dust of its glorious founder—the fou 
of the republic—when redeemed again from wi 
ness and desolation by the power and genius of 
country! It would be seen surpassing the 
cultivation of the most perfect model farms 
oor as our country surpasses Europe in eve’ 
ful enterprise, exciting its emulation, worked 
hands of scholars coming from the several 8 
of the Union, repaid for their labors by the nu 
the energy and the practical skill acquired f 
and by the science taught in the lecture-room oL™ 
associated Smithsonian Institution—by the inspir 
tions of patriotism caught at the shrine of Wa 
ington, and the emulation to tread in his foot 

on the very spot that fostered his youth, and in 
occupation which fitted him to lead the nation 
destinies, it would in effect be the restoration of 


| 
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hal place and its elevating influences to 
Se children of the Father of his country. 
Watched over and cherished by the representa- 

4 of the Several States and of the people, and 
Withe chief magistrate of the nation, all interested 
hallow the opets to make it teem with improve- 

ts, which imitation would spread in the sur- 
ie veo and which the annual swarms of 
jue: 1S aan rom its industrious hive would car- 
iy with them to the remotest parts, Mount Vernon 
ould renew throughout the world its benignant 

nee, put on the aspect of that glory which lies 
aw vow in its bosom, and become again a source 
pf je tothe immortal mind it nursed, if the un- 
Hed soul cantake an interest in sublunary things 
ss dear toit. For the living surely, and to all 
ature generations of the living, it would be preg- 
with blessings, and not only to those deriving 
yediate instruction in the first and best business 
life, but all the pilgrims of every nation on earth 
hat may, through successive ages, visit the sepul- 
bre of the apostle of liberty, would carry away 
ith its patriotic inspiration a sense of the value of 
uition in the art which creates personal independ- 
nce and imparts the vigor of mind and body essen- 
jal to the maintenance of political freedom. 

The printipal professor of the Smithsonian In- 
titution (Mr. Henry) has been consulted in refer- 
pnee to its becoming the nucleus of the agricultural 
pstablishment here proposed. He does rot con- 
ider the fands at its disposal more than sufficient 
paccomplish what he considers the main object 

which it is now engaged, and to add to the assis- 
lance it now gives incidentally to agricultural in- 
truction, the advantege of a course of annual lec- 
reson the subject. With the aid of the appro- 
priation which Congress makes every session for 

s benefit of agriculture,in the shape of Patent 
Office reports, &c., &c., the whole system of in- 
truetion contemplated for the agricultural school 
might be carried out through the agency of the 
Smithsonian Institution ; its regents becoming the 
board of agriculture, to which Washington looked 
asthe instrument of so much good, ard Mount 
Vernon as the model farm (worked by the students 
like those of Europe conducted on a similar plan) 


stpporting them by its products. 
purchase of the farm, and the construction 
of tenements for the superintendent and scholars, 
would require considerable expenditure in the be- 
gimning, byt the establishment, permanently found- 
ed, upder proper management, would preserve 
itself, and provide amply for the subsistence of the 
numberof scholars engaged in the cultivation of 
) and receiving the instruction of the Smith- 
Institution. As a property appurtenant to 
Matter, the question of jurisdiction of the gennr- 
al ment over the soil, as clashing with tat 
of ifginia, would be avoided. It wouldbea farm 
@school, like other farms and schools in Vir- 
fos egy the general laws of the State, and 
rules of the Institution as the parties enter- 
would make obligatory by theirown consent. 
Hi, however, unforseen difficulty should be pre- 
' to the at eran and application of it to 
. proposed, there are many farms finel 
lated in the District of Columbia snitable for 
nif it shall be the pleasure of Congress to 
Mt. And here, (if Congress has exerted a 
tution mm providing a hospital for the 
Ur Biicict) it may, if in its wisdom it 
a District school extending its 
to the sane of the whole country. 








The undersigned committee respectfully submit 
this memorial, believing that they print ru 
not only the wishes and interests of the Mary 
State Agricultural Society, but many others of the- 
agricultural associations which a zeal forthe im- 
provement of husbandry has given birth to in every 

tate of the Union. The opinion generally pre- 
vails that Congress may organize a system at the 
capital for the diffusion of agricultural knowledge, 
associated with that already established for kin— 
dred objects, and that it might be made, under wise 
and prudent legislation, auxiliary tothe aims of 
every State agricultural school or association in 
the Union, and thus advance the greatest interest 
of the country, not merely by its own direct action, . 
but by the impulse it would give to co-operating 
systems in the several States. 

JAS. T. EARLE, 

ODEN ghd 
CLEMENT HILL, 

F. P. BLAIR, 

GEORGE W: HUGHES: 


[From the Boston Journal of Agriculture.] 


THE WHITE SHANGHAE. 
BY A PRACTICAL POULTRY BREEDER. 


A noble fowl, but not (and I speak from some e&- 
perience) suited to this northern climate of ours. 
Wherever they have been bred in soft mild cli- 
mates, they have borne a good reputation. They 
do not attain to the weight of other sub-varieties 
here ; but elsewhere, to the west and south, it is 
otherwise. They have proved equally prolific with 
their kind, so far as my experience has gone, 
They are the most domestic of any fowls I know- 
I had one last year who followed me about, and 
came at the eall of ‘‘Jocko!’’ as if ne had beena 
spaniel. He had his feet frozen off the winter of 
1852-3, and was 11 lbs. weight, a few days before he 
died. The white Shanghae, where they can be 
kept safely, will be found one of the most useful 
and ornamental of the Shanghae kind. 

THE BLACK SHANGHAE. 

The first of this sub-variety I ever saw’ was a hen 
imported by Dr. Eben Wright, of Dedham, direct 
from Shanghae. She weighed at one time 15 1-4 
Ibs. and were certainly the largest, and among the 
finest shaped fowls 1 ever saw. Subsequently, 
black Shanghaes have been common ; but none of 
them of the merit of the hen I have mentioned. 
She was sold by the original owner to a gentleman, 
who bred from:her the notorious (not celebrated, be 
it observed,). “Hoang Hoass” and ‘*Hong Kong’? 
fowls. 

The Black Shanghaes grow to a moderate size, 
are good layers, and, like other sub-varieties, will 
produce progeny of ‘various colors. Last year a 
friend of mine who had cultivated this steck for 
several years previously, was somewhat surprised 
to find that nearly two-thirds of his chickens were 
pure white. Had in and in breeding anything to do 
with this? Ifthe Albino fowl is generally the pro- 
duct of weakness of blood, it may not be hard to 
arrive at‘an affirmative opinion. 

THE BUFF AND YELLOW SHANGHAES, 

Known as the ‘‘Perley’’ and ‘‘Forbes’’ stocks— 
comprise, 1 am satisfied, the most favorite of all 
sub-varieties, and produce the largest fowls of the 

ure Shanghae breed—and those generally exhib- 
iting the best points. On this account it may be 
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to treat a little particularly of these descrip- 


tions, In the Buffs the color of the males varies 
from a dark ginger or red, to a light buff yellow. 


darker ones have the hackles and saddle feath- 
ers of a bright orange red, and the rest-of the body 
a dark buff or bay, without any black, except the 
tail, and perhaps some of the quill feathers of tie 


Yellow fowls are more of a lemon color, 

but without white feathers. The hackles are of a 
bright, golden yellow ; the saddle and Wings a shade 

darker, but still yellow, and the rest of the body a 
beautiful, uniform light buff, except the tail, which 

is black. Black markings on the hackle are con- 
sidered blemishes by some, in this as well as the 

Buff kind. 

The Buff Hens vary in color from a dark fawn 
to a light yellow, or almost a canary color—the 
lighter the moge highly prized. The color should 

»be uniform as possible. In order to procure the 
lightest colored, the males ought to be of the yel- 
low sort, as the chances of color follow them more 
certainly than the reds. ‘ It is with these Buffs and 

Yellows that the principal prizes have been taken 

at recent shows here and in England; and the ex- 

treme neatness of their appearance (more particu- 

. larly that of the hens) have been justifications to the 
udges. Besides, as breeding fowls they are at 
east equal to any others, and vie with them in 

weight. sie 

The Cinnamon colored range from a pale reddish 
brown 'to a dark chocolate shade. Their plumage 
isnot so fine as the Buffs—the greater portion of 
their wing coverts being of a plum color—darker 
or lighter, and the hackles a duller yellow. The 
Cinnamon colored hens are much prettier than the 
cocks—lighter and more uniform in the distribu- 
tion of color. The only objection brought against 
them, and it is a just one, is that they are loose 
feathered. In particulars of laying, &c., they are 
of average merit with their kind. 

The Emu fowl, a silky or woolly Shanghae, which 
has its title from its texture or plumage being sim- 
iliar to the Australian Emu, does not present any 
superior potnts of excellence to justify more than 
mere notice. 

The careful reader (and I am sure he must have 
been a patient one) will have observed that I olass 
all denominations of importance—Cochin China, 
Royal and Plebeian,—smooth legs and feathered legs 
—in the sub-varieties 1 have mentioned. It is prop- 
er that it should be so ; and it is as desirabie to un- 
derstand that all pure Shanghae fowls are meritori- 
ous in the same degree as they are treated—no 
matter what the date of importation, or the indi- 
vidual who imported them. 

In selecting breeding fowls, it should be kept in 
memory that male birds, of the Shanghae breed, do 
not reach full maturity until they attain their third 
year, while the pullet is sufficiently matronly in 
proportion, and in fact, in her second year. The 
strongest chickens are produced when the male has 
reached his seniority, and his companions are the 
earlier broods of the preceding season. Econom 
will be best studied, and the quality of stock better 
secured by breeding from males not over four, and 
females not over three years old. All relationship 

to be avoided in the original stocks ; and the 
ets of last year should be mated with males of 

2 ago year’s growth, and of a different blood. 

particular is neglected, diversity of color, 
then debility and degeneracy to a fatal degree 









will surely ensue. To keep each sub-y 


ure as possible, retaining its outward char 























istics, improve or establish it by keeping the but My < 
specimens, and add good, fresh blood of the wed 
kind and color at least every year. H pies “a 
Large size and form is inherited at least as mua! ae 
from the hens as from the sire ; and if the latter re 
chosen on account of his weight alone, and not hi a 
points of merit, as I have laid them down, th ¢ 
progeny will be worthless in a great measure. Le by sa 
the hen have size, and merit; and it matters og ; 7 
for the production of great size of progeny wheth re 
er the size is very large or not, provided the poy 0 
are good. The largest fowls I ever saw, hens Belie 
ducks, when compared with their parentage, w erties ¢ 
such, I bred by mating small males and large Live F 
males, I believe all breeders—no matter what pat mode © 
of animal life they may make the medium of ex lain ¥ 
periment, will agree with me that what I haw f the 
stated is the general result of this precautions had P 
coupling. Ino 
HOW TO WINTER ONE HUNDRED SHE? — 
FROM TWO ACRES OF LAND. but als 
We have been accused of inducing farmers to th pertial 
visionary experiments. We hardly know what "The 





meaning those who use the word visionary would 








put to it in this connection, nor do we care. We 
| have faith in the following project of producing 
| fodder enough on two acres of land to winter om 
| hundred sheep.—But, says Mr. Doubtful, it mat 
|be made very rich. Of course it must. That 
| won’t hurt the land in the least. But how will you 
|do it? In the first place make the land very rich. 
| Manure it generously—plow it thoroughly—harrow 
| it fine—roll it smooth—put on the marker, and 
| mark it in rows three feet apart, and sow India 
corn in the drills. Hoe it twice, and, after the 
second hoeing, take your seed-sower and sow be 
tween each two rows of corn a row of flat turnip 
seed. After your corn has spindled, cut it up ;let 
it wilt, then tie it into bundles and shock it up& 
you do cornstalks which you have cut in the usuai 
way and let them stand until dry. It would notbe 
strange if you had six tons of fodder per acre when 
they were sufficiently dry to put into the bara 
This wil) be twelve tons (from two acres.) Now, 
to winter one hundred sheep you ought to hare 
twenty tons of fodder. You have got twelve of 
them and want eight more, or four tons from each 
acre—The turnips ought to produce this amount 
Let us see. Allowing a bushel of turnips to weigh 
60 lbs., in order to have four tons on an acre you 
should raise 23344 bushels.* Will not your land 
produce this amount after taking away the India 
corn crop? 

So you will have your twenty tons of food from 
two acres. But will the sheep eat the cornstalks? 
—Y¥es, we have tried that. Just run the § 
through a straw-cutter and feed them out to the 
sheep, and they will eat them all up. Wehave 
tried it, and several others have tried it. Then 
run your turnips through a vegetable cutter, aud 
they will eat them all upclean. The sheep 
be young and hearty and have good teeth. Who 
will try the experiment this year? We are 
to, for one.— Maine Farmer. 












































*This calculation is a very small one, as 25 tons, 
or 933 1-3 tons of turnips have been grown on a0 









acre. 
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From the Western Horticultural Review. 

MACLAURA HEDGES. 

ject in this article isto meet some objee- 

Pan Pog Osage Orange Plant itself, inasmuch 
asmy experience tells me that there is no known 
plant so peculiarly adapted to the purpose, and so 
valuable to our Agricultural interests. Its surpris- 
ing properties are no longer a problem. Some 
writers are yet disposed to class it among the ‘hum- 

,’and many doubt its utility, but amongst them 
al} you will not probably find much, if any experi- 
eace. If rightly managed it makes the best and 
cheapest fence in the world without any exception 
whatever. ‘ : 

Believing then as I do in the extraordinary prop- 
erties of the Osage Orange (Maclaura) for making 
Live Fences, I will state what I believe the best 
mode of cultivation and management, in as few and 

lain words as practicable, so as to be understood 
by the inexperienced—with the hope that all inter- | 
ested persons may practice, and enjoy its benefits. 

In order then to make the seed vegetate surely 
and quickly, they require to be soaked a long time 
in watm water—usually three, four or five days, 
but always until they are very much swollen, and | 
pertially sprouted. The water should be kept | 
warm all the time. 

The nursery should be located with care. It 
should be arich sandy loam. If you have none | 
such—prepare the best spot you have, by deep and | 
thorough cultivation, mixed with well rotted ma- | 
pure, if not otherwise rich enough—making the 
drills about a foot apart, and before dropping the | 
seed send to the woods and get some of the richest 
and sandiest mould you can procure,—drop the 
seed, and cover with the woods mould an inch or 
an inch and a half deep. If the seed are well 
soaked—the ground clear and strong, they will make 
their appearance before the weeds and grass will 
interfere with them. So soon as they are well up, 
the greatest care will be necessary to avoid the 
labor of hoeing and weeding, which can only be 
done by mulching well with leaves, cut straw, saw 
dust, ortanbark. I name the mulching material | 
inthe rotation I think they answer best. The whole | 
nursery should be covered, except only the plants ; 
pan tgp thick enough to prevent the grass and | 





from appearing; by doing so all further | | 


jabor will be avoided. 

y are better not to be planted too early in the | 

Spring—the middie of May is soon enough. 
next spring they are ready for setting in the 
the ground for- which should have been 
well preparedthe previous fall, by subsoiling, and 
manuring if necessary, and again in the very early 
P ed and harrowed and rolled repeatedly 
completely pulverised—then drive the stakes, 
lay the line and spade the trenches. More care 
is Mecessary in taking up plants to insure their 
than is usually observed; and more with 
asit is desirable that every one should grow. 
The tops may be cut off to six inches and the roots 
Ptaned proportionally. Set the plants in a double 
tow, six inches apart, diagonally—thus*,*,*,*,*— 
® foot apart in each row, making them equal to six 
inarow. As soon as planted mulch deeply 
WM) leaves, straw, saw dust, or tan bark, and they 
no further attention until the next spring, 
lime, the pruning commences, and you 
C all off within an inch of the ground 





“middle of June cut all the tops again to 
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within four inches of the former cutting—the next 
Spring cut to within five inches of the a 
and again the middle of June to within six inches, 
and so continue cutting each Spring and June; in- 
creasing the distance an inch each time, till the 
Hedge is high enough. By this means you thicken 
the hedge perfectly all the way up, and when grown 
it will require the less pruning from there being no 
large stalks. By pruning the tops only whilegrow- 
ing, the side branches become the stronger; the 
can afterwards be pruned and thickened, till it may 
be made impenetrable to a bird. The mulching 
may require some renewing the second year, but 
afterwards the shade of the Hedge will prevent the 
interference of the grass and weeds. ° 
The plants should never be set further apart than 
I have recommended above—particularly in strong 
soil, as the further apart they are set the stronger 
they wilt grow, and create so much more pruning 


| after the Hedge is grown, or otherwise be objec- 


tionably high. Neither will the roots extend so far 
when closely set. . 

The Hedge should be fully protected from stock 
for the first twe years. Moles often burrow under 
the Hedge, destroying the roots—to remedy this, 
make the ground ‘dishing’ where the plants are 
set two or three inches lower than the sides, which 
is found effectual, and the plants flourish better. 

The pruning may be made a comparatively small 
job, by using a strong knife for the purpose about 
two feet long. A common grass-hook answers 
pretty well, and some labor may be avoided by 
pruning in the fall, before the wood becomes hard, 
in place of the spring. The plant bears it so well, 
that there is no danger. 

The ‘plashing,’ ‘plaiting,’ or ‘ interlacing,’ 
when rightly done, may make a perfect fence, and 
quite ornamental—particularly while young—but 
it is expensive; and for common purposes,I would 
not recommend it further than to stop a gap. 

I am persuaded that the plant may be used much 
farther north than hasbeen admitted. For the first 
two or three years the limbs will be severely nipped 
by the frost, but not to the injury of the fence. 

Respectfully, Wiuuam Nerr: 


Tue Jomvr Worm Convention.—This conven- 
tion was held at Warrenton, Va., last month. On- 
y six counties of the State were represented.— 
Resolutions were adopted recommending aa 


| sowing, guano and other means calculated to pus 


forward the growth of the wheat as fast as possi- 
ble, and above all a universal destruction of all the 
stubble by fire, in the latter part of winter or early ° 
spring, as well as every particle of straw remain- 
ing unconsumed by the stock. A committee was also 
appointed to prepare a memorial to the treaty- 
making authorities of our government, with a view 
tu some action on their part in the way of holding 
out inducements to the Peruvians to reduce the 
price of that important article, guano. 


To Setect Goop Cows.—Of all marks for as- 
certaining good cows, (says Macne,) the best are 
afforded the blood vessels. If the veins which 
surround the udder are large, winding and varicose, 
(dilated at intervals,) they show the glands receive 
much blood, and, consequently, that their functions 
are active, and that the milk is abundant. 
milking breeds are distinghished by 9 soft and sup- 
ple skin, and by tissues rather relaxed then rigid, 
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THE CATTLE SHOW 

And Agricultural & Horticultural Exhibition 
Of the Md. State Agricultural Society, 


Will be held at the Show Grounds on N. Charles 
street extended, on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, October 3d, 4th, 5th 
and 6th, 1854. 
This exhibition, it is expected, will far exceed 
any that has preceded it in this State, and as the 
time has been changed from the last to the First 
week in October, more favorable weather may be 
anticipated than has been enjoyed on some occa- 
sions heretofore. 
The rules and regulations, with the list of premi- 
ums, have been published, and can be had of the 
Secretary, on application at the Society’s Hall. 
The Annual Meeting of the Society will take 
place on Monday evening, the 2nd October. 
We hope there is no necessity for an appeal to 
the farmers and planters of Maryland to be up and 
adoing to present a bold front on the occasion.— 
There will be many competitors from other states, 
and a eer contest is anticipated. Our location 
for a Show of this kind, is unsurpassed by any oth- 
er State, and the evidences we have heretofore had 
of the public spirit of our people, leave no room 
to doubt of their being well represented on the 
coming occasion. 
Essay on Tosacco.—We present in the present 
number, an Essay on the culture of Tobacco, by 
«Col. W. W. W. Bowie, of Prince George’s Co. 
Md. We consider it an able, plain, and extremely 
valuable Paper upon the culture of this great 
staple of Maryland and Virginia, and we feel 

“some pride in being the medium through which it 
is presented tothe public. [t was prepared for the 
Prize of $100, offered by Mr. d'Arrietar, but for 
reasons assigned by that gentleman, heretofore pub- 
lished, the prize was not awarded to either of the 
competitors. By permission of the writers of some 
of them, they will be published in our journal. 


‘Baeapsturrs.—At this season of the year, there 
is generally a depression in the grain market, as 
farmers directly after harvest, push their crops into 
market, ata season when business is generally dull ; 
but there are various causes to induce the belief, 
that good prices must be maintained during the en- 
suing year, even should the war in Europe be 
brought to a close, an event we think not likely to 
pre ace very speedily—In this country, notwith- 

I the increased amount seeded, the crop will 
not be more, and probably will be less than an av- 
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erage one—caused by rust, fly, scab, worm, winty 
killing, and other casualties. In England and 
France, tho’ the weather was very favorable atisg 
accounts, yet a single day’s change may be as dep 
tructive to the hopes of the farmers thero, as it hy 
been to those ‘this side of the water—up to aboy 
the 10th of June, the prospect was seldom hetigr 
in the middle states, for an immense yield, buty 
change then came over the prospect, and few har 
probably realized more than two-thirds to three 
fourths of an average crop, and that of much inie 
rior quality—But inthe countries named ‘above, 
we learn that the seed sown was to a considerable 
extent unsound, and the weather in the spri 
unfavorable, causes which will tend to diminish th 
product. 

The stocks on hand in the U. 8. have been pretty 
well exhausted, and even should the present 
turn out better than can be reasonably anticipenl 
still the supply for home consumption and foreig 
shipment will absorb the whole of it. 

The “U. S. Economist,’’ in commenting upo 
this subject, remarks, that—‘‘In 1847 the quantities 
of Wheat and Flour that camo forward on the opem 
ing of the canals, were so large as to break prices, 
and cause a great inerease in the exports to Great 
Britain, helping to break prices there. This year 
the exports of Flour, in June, were only 71,96 
against 342,080 in the same month of 1847; of 
Wheat 700,000 bushels Jess, and Corn 1,100,080 
bushels less. The exports of United States in 
Flour and Wheat, up to the end of March, exceed 
those of the same time in 1847 by 8,300,000 bush 
els; during the three months, ending with June, 
they have been 2,500,000 bushels Jess than in 1847, 
showing the great exhaustion of the crops through 
the winter months. The experience of 1847 als 
showed that the high prices which ranged in those 
years stimulated so great a production as to cause 
prices to fall toan average lower than for many 
previous years. ‘Those high prices were a great 
benefit tothe Russian grain countries, which thi 
year, by reason of war, cannot be influenced by 
them.” 

3 FSince the above was in type, we have te 
ceived the following from the London Shipping and 
Mercantile Gazette, of the 14th July, received by 
a late steamer: 

‘Rain almost daily, and a low range of temper 
ature, is certainly not what is needed at this period 
of the year for the corn crops; and though there 
may be thus far no appearance of injury, we much 
fear that, sooner or later, it may be discovered that 
the unseasonable weather has not been without it 
effects. : 

‘What we most apprehend is blight and’ mildew, 
and we shall not be surprised to hear complaials 
before many weeks pass over, of symptoms of thest 
defects.. That the harvest will be ten days or 
fortnight later than in ordinary years, is certaid; 
and this alone is a matter of serious importance; 
for, in the first place, this will render it necessary 
to provide for the consumption out of old stock 
longer than was calculated on, and secondly, a late 
harvest is proverbially attended with extra risk. 

“Stocks of old wheat, indeed of all descriptions 
of grain, are unquestionably reduced into a ver 
narrow compass, not only in this country, but ia 

rts of the world—Russia alone excepted. 

est must inevitably be late, all over the North 
of Europe, and to say the,least, the weather lately 





experienced cannot be deemed propitious.” 
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Messns. Sixcraik & Co’s. Acricutrurat Es- 
rantisument.—In our last, in noticing the removal 
of Messrs. Whitman & Co. to their new warehouse 
on Exchange Place, we gave a brief sketch of the 
yarious. manufactures to which their operations 
extended; and at the same time noted the fact, that 
extensive as were their arrangements and facilities 
for the supply of the farming and planting interests 
with every implement and machine necessary for 
their purposes, it was only one of the establish- 
ments of the kind in this city—and that the busi- 
pess in thisline was carried on, probably on a more 
extensive scale, than in any other city in the Union. 
The editor of the ‘‘ American’ of this city, has 
recently yisited the establishment of Messrs. R. 
Sinclair & Co. on Light street, (one of the oldest 
establishments of the kind in the U. S.) and from 
his report we gather the following details, viz: 
“The factory covers an area of 19,650 square feet, 
and is five stories high, divided into departments as 
follows: Machinery, blacksmiths, moulding, car- 

nterand finishing. Every portion of the build- 
ing is thoroughly fire proof, being furnished with 
plate iron doors and stone sills.’ Almost every ar- 
ticle required by the farming community, is manu- 
factured here, and the character which this old 
established house has maintained for the excclience 
of its productions, has caused a reguiar extension 
of its operations, and it now embraces the large area 
noted above, in the very heart of our city. The 
entire manufacturing department is worked under 
the supervision of one of the proprictors, Mr. May- 
nard, Mr. Sinciair taking charge of the general 
business of the establishment. 

“There are constantly engaged in the factory one 
hundred and twenty mechanics, distributed among 
the several departments. There are consumed 
annually in the factory, three hundred tons of cast 
and one hundred and seventy tons of wrought iron, 
four hundred thousand feet of lumber, four hun- 
dred and fifty tons of anthracite, two hundred and 
seventy-five tons of bituminous, and twenty-four 
hundred bushels of charcoal. The products of the 

for the past year, up to the first of the 
re ment, were 200 threshing machines, 150 
powers, 200 wheat fans, 500 corn-shellers, 30 

cider mills and presses, 600 straw-cutters, 4,000 
ploughs, 800 cultivators, 300 harrows, 12 revolving 
tob-crushers, 100 seed drills, 400 gang ploughs, 50 
crushers, 50 revolving screw crushers, 25 lime 
ers, 50 horse power corn mills, 200 corn 

rills, 50 hand seed drills, 150 corn and cob crush- 


08, 75 homony mills, 50 vegetable cultivators, 25 


engines, 700 grain cradles, 75 revolving 
rakes, 200 chain pumps, 150 churns, 200 


me saers and stuffers, 50 agricultural fur- 
Maces, besides an innumerable number of smaller 
nts. Most of this large amount is carried 


‘Methesouthern market, and a good trade is now 


peioging up with the west. Such establishments 
are'the life and heart of any populous community, 
andwe trespass not beyond the bounds of truth, 
when we say, that in this department of industrial 
altimore has no superior in the country, 
titherin point of artistic skill, or the perfection of 
manufactures.’ 


ection.—In. a part of our impression 4n 
©. On the 54th page, in speaking of the im- 
aent of a farm in Va. the quantity raised of 
Stated atso many bbis.; it should be pounds. 
— page 46, in note, instead of T'ons read 
8. 
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Aw Inrerestino Wonx.—Dr. Elwyn, Prest. of 
the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agriculture, 
has recently published a pamphlet copy of the 
minutes of that Society from its first institution in 
1785 to March 1816, which tie is generously circu- 
lating among the county agriculiural societies of 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere—We have been fa- 
vored with a copy of the work, and find in it much 
valuable and interesting matter. A list is given of 
the members during the period designated, and. a- 
mong them we find a goodly number of our Mary- 
land farmers, as honorary members—names as 
familiar as household words, in the annals of far- — 


actions’? of the Society. 
degenerated, that we so seldom are favored with 
able reports, or essays on a subject of more direct 
interest tothe human family than any other? It 
was recently remarked to us by a gentleman of an 
adjoining state, that most of the communications 
and essays published in our journal were from par- 
ties in other States, and astonishment was expres- 
sed that so little ability or inclination was mani- 
fested by Marylanders, to add to the general stock 





| of knowledge in this enquiring age—We fear we 
{shall have to admit that there is much truth in 
| these reflections upon our farmers and planters— 
j although there are most honorable exceptions, a 
| our pages for this month will show—but, we desire 
| 'n an emphatic manner to call attention to the sub- 
| ject, and to solicit such action as will secure us 
\{rom such reflections upon our talents or publie 
spirit in the future. 


Gvano.—There is no change in the price of this 
article—the supply at this time is very ample, and 
we hope will continue so—but our past experience 
has shown, that there is no certainty about it. It 
was supposed last summer that there would be a 
sufficient supply for fall use, but it was found that 
although wheat was then but little over $1 per bus., 
the demand was manyfold greater than the suppiy 
The present price of grain, and the prospect of its 
continuance, will no doubt induce a greater breadth 
of land to be sown in wheat than in any former 
year, and the consequent increased demand for Gu- 
ano will be proportionately great. The prospect 
for a full supply was never better than at present ; 
yet we would earnestly advise those intending te 
use it, to get their quota as early as re conve- 
niently can ; for altho’ the supply may be here, the 
delays of delivery (so sadly experienced by many 
last Fall,) when there ‘is so great a rush for it at 
the last moment, may prevent its being received in 
time for the most effective use—and the general 
experience this season has been, that those who 
were delayed in getting in their seed Jast fall, and 
whose harvest has been the latest, have suffered the 
most by the rust, scab, &e. 


Lanp Surverinc.—We would call attention-to 
the advertisement of Mr. Wm. Sides, on another 
page—who offers his services as a surveyor of land, 
and to lay off villages, towns, cemeteries, &c.— 
The references he gives are of the megt respecta- 
ble character, by whom he has been employed— 
and we are assured by one of i} em, Mr. Calvert, 
the President of our Society, that Mr. Sides has 
not only the ability to render satisfaction by his 
talents in his profession, but that his charges are 
reasonable, and that he is worthy of the patronage 





of the public. 





ming in this state--from whom emanated some of 4 
| the most valuable papers, preserved in the *Trans- 
Have their descendants ~ 








_ FARMER PREMIUM LIST. 
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; Produet ba 
‘As heretofore, the publisher of the AMERICAN 


more than maintained its price during the presmt 


| “FARMER. offers bi : ; year, that of Wool has shown a downward 
,ollers bis annual list of premiums for cy—It is argued that the tightness of the mone 


market is one cause of this, but that the a 


_ the largest lists of subscribers for the volume which 
| — commenced with the July No.—The lists to be made 
} up tothe hour of the annual meeting of the State 

Society, viz: 8 o’clock on Monday, the 2d October 
“Phe cash must be paid for all subscriptions, that 
ean be counted up to that time. The premiums |”. 
ae? tion was the necessary consequence. The “Wool 
For the largest list, Grower,” an excellent journal devoted to Wool 
” £2 do growing, maintains that former quotations, will 
al ee realized, from the fact, *‘that the demand for wool 
Diem do 15 —— pod ey = —_ outstripped it 
= : “ production, and but for the factof the lar 
Tas eenese anlengtod contest wiil take place for teration of woollen fabrics by cotton, Pag, 
Pies and old_rags, the manufacturers would not be able 
Prince George's Co. Cattle Show.—The ‘Agricul- | t© keep their mills in operation upon the wool tow 
tural Society of this county, offers a fine list of | "ually produced.” 
miums for oe at its exhibition to be > 
eld at Upper-Marlboro, on the 25th and 26th of 
» Novembernext. An agricultural dinner is also to 
- -be given on the occasion. 


son is to be found in the fact, that last year pr 
were inflated by the speculative demand 
clips, carrying them up to a higher point than 4 
business could reasonably warrant, and thet areae- 





Burren From an Ayrrsuire Year.ine.—Ap 
Ayrshire Heifer belonging to the herd of E. P, 
Prentice, Esq. of Mount Hope, only seventeen 
months and three days old, and weighing herself 
550 Ibs. produced, during the last week in May, 9% 
Ibs. butter. She had nothing but the ordinary gray 
feed of the other cattle. 


j VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA AGRI- 
" CULTURAL SOCIETY. 
We noticed in our last the formation of a Socie- , 5 Py oe E ; 
ty at Petersburg, Va. for the encouragement of Ag-| 8 Hovex on Broar, caused by eating cloves, 
riculture in the section of Virginia and North Car- | 8'¥¢ 2 tea-cup half full of saleratus dissolved ina 
Olina, of which Petersburg is the great central | Pint of warm water, and turned down a cow from 
mart. The name of the Society is “The South | Junk bottle. Perhaps an ox might need a larger 
Side Union Agricultural Society of Va. and N.C,” | 108¢-, A few spoonfuls of tar, put in the throat by 
We have since learnt that the Society is oeing pla- | ‘he aid of a smooth stick, will also give relief. 
ced on a very firm footing, and the prospects are _Core ror Scrarcues.—Mix one ounce of chlo 
highly flattering for a wide field of usefulness— | Tide of lime and one quart of water ; wash the part 
Several enthusiastic meetings have been held, and | Wel! ; after which apply white lead ground in oll 
fifty mercantile firms in Petersburg, have subscri- This has never failed tocure. 
bed $5,000, to be expended in premiums, &c. and| Tue Rep Weevi.—Desrtaoction or Wueat— 
the corporate authorities of Petersburg $5,000 more | A friend in Western Virginia has sent us four heads 
for the fitting up of the necessary buildings, and | of wheat, the grains of which have been destroyed 
have furnished the grounds required for the pur-| by the terrible pest which has swept away many 
thus placing $10,000 at once at the disposal | thousands of acres of wheat which bid fair to pre 
of the Society—James C. Bruce, Esq. of Halifax | duce a most excellent crop, up to the time of the 
Co. Va. was elected President, and a Vice Presi- | formation of the berry, when it is attacked by this 
dent was chosen for each of the counties of North | little insignificant insect, which feeds upon the 
Carolina and Virginia, which are expected to co- | milk of the grain to that degree that scarcely a sin- 
operate in the good work—A corresponding and a | gie perfect head can be found in a fifty acre field. 
Recording Secretary, Treasurer, and Travelling | Western Pennsylvania, Western Virginia, and the 
nt were also appointed—Most of the officers | north part of Ohio, are the regions most affected 
elected have signified their acceptance of the ap-| with the dreadful scourge this season. It is vate 
tments conferred on them. The time of hold- | ously called, red weevil, milk weevil, wheat midge, 
ng the Fair it is expected will be the last week in | field weevil, et cetera. On opening the husk of 
October, to come in.after the Carolina State Fair, | the kernels of the sample sent us, we find the grain 
and the week before the Va. State Show. It has | entirely wanting, and in its place from one to tenof 
been supposed that this Society was gotten up in | its destroyers, apparently in the crysalis state, not 
opposition to the State societies in these states— | quite one-eighth of: an inch long, and the fi 
buat we learn that this is ertirely without founda-| part of an inch in diameter, of a pale red colot, 
t'on—-it is independent of thse societies, but will | without any sign of life, yet they have destro 
cordially co-operate with them. We are in hopes | the staff of life toa degree we fear that will a 
that a good attendance from our state can be secu- | all who eat bread, notwithstanding the good crops 
red at this Exhibition this fall—The increasing | in many other parts of the United States. 
interest in behalf of agriculture in the eastern sec-| There is a general concurrence in all our sourees 
tion of North Carolina, and throughout all that | of information that this terrible pest of the farm has 
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| eect of Virginia, with which the Union Society 

identified, affords a good opportunity 

to our fine stock and improved machinery 

Among a le proverbial for their liberality and 
public ‘spirit. 

A list of ‘premiums will be shortly published— 

which we are assyred will be on a very liberal 





been more destructive this year than in any previous 
one, and that the région most affected is that indé 
cated above in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Virginis. 
bs may be truly thankful that there is a fair erop 
of wheat for the whole United States, and that out 
great staple, Indian corn, is very promising every- 
where, and so far, potatoes seem to be very 





thy.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Wine Grass—Covcn, Quack, on Wuear Grass. 
Baltimore Co. July 21, 1854, 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

My attention has been attracted by a communi- 
eation from: Judge Christian, of Williamsburg, to 
Mr. Ruffin, published in the last Farmer, upon 
wheat he calls the Wire Grass. ; 

My object in writing is to endeavor to obtain a 
description of the grass alluded to, believing it to 
be the same which I unfortunately have been too 
familiarly acquainted under the name of Couch 
Grass, and which is proving to be a serious pest 
on many of the best farnts in this county. 

It appears to be known in England as the Couch 
quack or wheat grass, the latter names no doubt 
having been obtained from its near resemblance 
before heading to the wheat plant, it being difficult 
for an unpracticed eye to distinguish between 
them; will you or some of your readers be so good 
as to give the desired information, as no doubt many 
of your subscribers, wh like myself are suffering 
from it, will be rejoiced to find that there is a rem- 
edy for what has seemed to be considered an incur- 
able evil. Yours, A Supscriper. 

[We hope that a response to the above, will be 
made by Judge Christian, or any other farmer, ca- 
pable of giving the desired information.—Ed. Far.]} 

Smut in Wuear. 
Oak-Lawn, Co. Buckingham, July 19, 1854. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—In looking over the July No. of the 

Farmer, | found a communication from Woodsville 





of May 15th, headed ‘* Black Heads, &c. in Wheat,”’ 
and signed R. S. H. 
_I propose to notice that part of the communica-! 
tion, only, relating to smut. I am induced to do 
this, believing as Ido, that R. S. H. is in error, | 
inregard to the powder of the smut head, produ-| 
cing smut in the succeeding crop of wheat What} 
causes the smut { am not prepared to say, but I| 
think it is owing almost entirely to the season. 
_ThisI do know—my Father, who was a cul-| 
tivator of wheat, to a considerable quantity, had| 
two crops at different periods of his life, with some-| 
thing like 14 smut; that the wheat was thereby 
rendered unfit for flour, and that he continued to sow | 
thesame wheat, without soaks, or washes of any | 
kind, the smut entirely disappearing. I will go fur-| 
too have had smut in my wheat crops sey-| 
eral times, and knowing as I did, that smut had| 
nothing to do with producing its like in the succeed-| 
ing trop, I proceeded to fan my wheat for seed in| 
usual way for seeding, without any other prepar- 
ation, and have made as good wheat as my neigh- 
bors, who used soaks, washes, &c. Last-year my 
crop of wheat had, I think, nearly 1-6 smut heads; 
this | prepared and seated, something over 
els, without any soaks or washes of any 
kind. This harvest I did not find in the entire 
top, a dozen heads of smut,—some of this year’s 
Op Wat reaped from the very land having most 
ut last year. Yours, 
-epintt 94 A 
be oar the following from another correspon- 
takes an exactly opposite view of the 


1 Callonds, Pittsylvania Co. Ve. July 12, 1854. 

: ody ercageege Farmer. 
. i—I give my short experiente on the 
srowth of Smut wheat. Last fall I had some land 





nicely prepared, dry and fine, for sowing, and 
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of one of my neighbors a new kiad to sow, and just 


when I was ready to have it commenced, I ex 


the wheat and found some grains of smut in it, aad 


came almost to the conclusion that I would not sow _ 
it, and then thinking and believing that those smut — 


grains could fot come up, | determined to sow 4 


it, and try an experiment. I sowed it with guano, 
and it came up and grew finely for the season, and 
saw nothing wrong until after it headed and 


the grain was in the dough state, at which I 


found some black bugs crawling on some of 


heads of wheat; 1 examined them closely, and a 


ce 


the grains a little bruised, but no injury done to: 
them ; in two or three days I went again to exam 


ine my wheat, and I found them busily engaged on 
the heads of wheat in the mashes, and on examin- 


ing, I found every grain on the head punetured, — 


and the grain turned tosmut. They are a little 


small bug, or rather there are two kinds, one as | 
black as jet, resembling the ney bug in shape only, — 


not one fourth the size; the other kind are a li 
eac 
a covering or protection for the eggs, and by sow- 
ing, the smut grains are covered up in the earth, 
and the next spring the eggs hatch, and they ma- 
ture just at the time of the wheat filling, at which 
they are ready to deposit their eggs again, so if you 
wish to avoid smut, you must clean your wheat of 
all the smut, or kill the eggs before sowing. This 
is my short experience on this subject, never hav- 
ing any smut in my wheat until the present year. 
These are my views on this subject, and would be 
much pleased for you to give yours more fully, and 
much oblige, Yours, very respectfully, 
JAMES A. MITCHELL, 


Hoven in Cattie.—Cattle sometimes die from 
having their stomachs bloated with wind, caused 
by eating clover when wet with dew or rain. In 
this case, take a stick about the thickness of a 
man’s wrist, and put it in the animal’s mouth like 
a bridle bit, and keep it there by a string put over 
the head and tied to the stick on each side of the 
mouth. As the animal will bite and bite on this 
stick, it opens the gullet, the wind escapes from the 
stomach, and the brute is relieved. This remedy 
is given by a correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator, 
who dates from Morrow county, from whence great 
number of fat cattle are sent to eastern markets. 


Taw Sicxness.—The Edinburgh Journal «f Ag- 
riculfure has an article in explanation of the origin 
of the notion of tail, sickness in horned cattle, and 
comes to the conclusion that there is no such dis- 
ease, and that mutilating the tails of cattle is both 
inhuman and injurious. 


Messrs. Riddle, Good, Gerrit Smith, Ashe, El- 
liott, Troust, Sollers, of the House of Representa- 
tives, have been appointed a special committee on 
the memorial of two thousand citizens of Delaware, 
praying the Government to effect some arrange- 
ment with Peru, by which, fora just and 
equivalent, the Peruvian Government will ei 
cede to the United States one of the guano Islands, 
or by removing the existing restriction on Ameri- 
can vessels, engaged in the guano trade, place the 
trade in that article on a more just and liberal com- 
mercial basis. 


erayieh black, resembling the black weavel; in — 
grain they deposit three eggs, and it acts as ~ 
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Hosser’s Rraren.—We have been shown a letter 
from Carter Braxton, Esq. near Richmond, Va., ad- 
‘dressed to Mr. Hussey, from which we copy the 


“Mr. Hussey, there can be no doubt but you 
would be pleased to hear from the operations of 
the Reapers this season, and I think it, will be useful 
to yourself, and the community, that you should 
Agnow the result. I have tog finished harvesting 
Pabout 330 acres of ground, the heaviest crop of 
straw J ever harvested; on the 330 acres there are 
1,940 ‘large shocks, which would yield, were the 
‘grain full and plump, fully 144 bushels to the shock. 
> C the 330, two of your Reapers cut down about 

He meres in less than 12 days—about 12 acres per 
Gtem' to a reaper ; some days they cut at least 16 
acres each. ***** The last reaper you sent me 
commenced and ended without stopping a mo- 
“ment.” ** Mr. Braxton says further, that from 
“the fact of his having an entire extra cutter, he 
»wever stopped for one that was out of order; in- 

_ he says, ‘what was wanted to them, was al- 
| Miost too trifling to be named.” Mr. Braxton 
| Says, **in the greatest portion of the wheat harvest 
his year in my field; a cradle could not cyt an acre 
in a day.’’’* “I have understood that all of your 
reapers in this vicinity, have given entire satisfac- 
tion this season. Mr. — *s was introduced 
again in a new form, into this neighborhood, 
and its friends puffed it off with very great enthu- 
asm, and proclaimed it now to be a ‘perfect ma- 
chine, but only » few days elapsed before it was 
trumpeted far and near, that the road was filled 
with vehicles, carrying the broken parts backward 
and forward to Richmond for repairs. ** It de- 
livers the wheat at the side, which is the reason 
Small farmers prefer it, and which I consider its 
most objectionable feature. ** Your Reaper had 
as rough ground tocut over this year as ever a 
reaper traversed—ceep water furrows, and cross 
furrows, and I had to use them on land a little 
stumpy, but they would run full butt against them 
without the slightest injury—raise them over, and 
you would hear the clatter of the crank as soon as 
they touched the ground.” 

We have had the perusal of another letter, on 
the same subject, from Jonathan Ellison, of Chesa- 
oy city, in this state, in which he writes: «I 

ve just finished my wheat yesterday with my 
new machine, 77 acres of the largest growth of 
straw I ever raised; it was one of the worst looking 
fields to undertake I ever saw, being twisted about 
in every direction; we cut it down in 31¢ days.” 

'  [*Mr. J. Duckett, of Baltimore County, informs 
us, that but for Hussey’s Reaper, it seemed impos- 
sible for him to have cut his—the straw was so 
large and twisted.—Ed.] 





Tennessee. —A friend in ‘Tennessee, who has ta- 
ken an interest in our journal, in ordering copies 
for new subscribers, inf rms us that the “last leg- 
islature established an agricultural Bureau, which 
[think will have a tendency to invite the farming 


commu to greater exertions, and will also cre- 
ate, as I think, a thirst for acquiring agricultural 
reading s 


*. 

Torwir Seep.—We have received from the Pat- 
ent Office a | go of several kinds of Turnip 
seed, of English varieties, which we will distribute 
to those applying. 
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The beat during the past month has been unusya}. 
ly. intense with but little rain, which is calculated 
to destroy in some measure the luxuriance of mos 
plants if not properly attended to, and it has re 
quired more.than usual care even to keep maw 
plants alive. Such as have been planted out, and 
those in gee need constant attention as to watering, 
which if not strictly watched will at times g 
more water than needed, which makes the pl: 
sickly, and is soon observed by the foliage turning 
yellow and becoming soft; as soon as this t 


all the. soil from. the roots, and repotin fresh 


It-is easy to detect this before the plant becomes 
sickly by the water standing in the pot, and not be 
ing absorbed; this is caused mostly by bad drainage, 
which is too frequently the case, if not in the hands 
of a proper person in charge. 

Geraniums should be cut down; put in cuttings fora 
fresh stock, and some seed in flat pots or boxes, i 
a light compost; also sow seed of Chinese Prim- 
roses if you want flowering plants for next winter, 

Camellias inarch, if not already done, and keep 
them well supplied with water; also syringe a 
at least once a day, this keeps the plants in a heal- 
thy condition. 

Glozineas—.Ichemenes—Keep these shaded from 
the bright sun-shine ; be careful in watering to give 
enough, but hot too much—syringe them sumetimes; 
in the evening is the best time. 

There is not much of importance to be done this 
month, but the keeping everything in good order— 
the borders clean, and attending to the watering of 
all plants in pots, and those planted in the borders. 


Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society—We 
have received a bound volume of nearly 500 pages, 
| being the ‘*First Annual Report of the Transactions 

of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society”— 
|comprising not only the proceedings, addresses, 
lists of premiums, and awards of the State Society, 
but also of the several county societies of the State; 
itis gotten up pretty much after the style of the 
Transactions of the N. Y. State Society, and thus 
embraces a general history of the agricultural af- 
fairs of Pennsylvania for the time being—The time 
will arrive, we hope, when our State Society will 





| be able to follow such a laudable example.: 


Larce Yieip or Woor.—Messrs. Mullikin and 
Jefferson, of Danville, Ills., have sheared thirty- 
three sheep, which yielded 31314 pounds of fine 
wool. The largest fleece was taken from an im 
ported French buck, weighing 2714 Ibs. Five 
lambs, 14 months old, yielded fleeces weighing, 


They say it cannot be beaten in the State, when 
the age of the sheep is considered, fourteen of them 
being but little over a year old. 


3-3 Alexander R. Boteler, Esq., of Jefferson co. 
Va., has accepted an invitation, extended to him 
by the Washington County Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Association, to deliver an address at the 
Fair, to be held on the 6th, 7th and 8th of Sep- 





tember next, near Hagerstown. 


Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for oe 


place, turn the plants out of the pots and shakegee 


suitable to the plant, always giving good drainage, | 


respectively, 181¢, 1714, 1614, 15, and 134¢ Ibs.’ 
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‘BLACK SPANISH 
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The above cuts represent a pair of Black Spanish Fowls, the property of Mr. Joseph P. Childs, of 
Woonsocket, R. I. ‘J’he stock of Mr. C. were exhibited at the New York State Fair, held at Albany in 
February last, and also at the National Poultry Exhibition, held at Barnum’s, New York, and we learn 


Were very much admired. have paid as high as $30 per pair for these fowls. 


fanciers 
Sare or Famous Horses.—Four celebrated racers Cotswotp Sueer.—A _ eorrespondent of the 
were sold at auction in N. York lest month, viz:| Country Gentleman tells of a small but rather profit- 
Mae was struck off at $4,100, to Mr. Mann, of Bal-| able flock. In April, 1853, he bought two half-bred 
timore ; Tacony was sold for $3,700, to Mr. J. G,| Cotswold ewes, which in May brought forth four 
Bevens, of New-York ; Frank Forrester was sold to| !ambs, worth at five months old, $5 each ; as for 
ft. Mann also, who paid $2,350. Barnum was| this price he sold one and could have sold others. 
Withdrawn from the auction, he having been sold| In April, 1854, he had four lambs more, so now he 
at private sale during the morning, for the sum of! has nine in all—five of them with very heavy 
% | fleeces of long, medium, but not coarse wool. He 
| thinks the Cotswolds the most profitable breed of 

Fuax Ccirune.—The Louistille Journal says, a| Sheep. 


much larger amount of land his been given to the} 


cultivation of flax this spring, than ia any former 
year:—"In Ohio, there are thirteen extensive oil 
mills; in Kentucky, Indiana and Missouri, there 


vate five more ; in all eightcen mills that we know 


of, Which manufacture nearly 1,000,000 bushels of 


ancually, and are capable of working 
double that quantity.” 


Talbot Co. Catile Show.—The Societies of Talbot 


; — have determined to hold a Show this fall— 
1 pot 


‘and list o 


- 


et designated—the rules and regulations 
premiums will be similar to those of pre- 
shows, and will be published in due time. 


iss 


& ° 
: me 


| Agricultural Exhibition at Frederickrhurg, Va.— 
| The spirited ‘“Rappahnnock River Agriculwral 
| Society,’ is to hold its annual exhibition at Frede- 
| ricksburg on the 8th to the 11th November next. 
A most liberal feeling is manifested by the citizens 
of Fredericksburg, in sustaining this society. 
Montgomery Co. Cattle Show.—The annual exhi- 
bition wil] be held at Rockville on the 14th and 15th 
| Sept. next. $450 in premiums are to be awarded. 


| We have tried many breeds ‘and varieties of 
| chickens, but never found any equal to the Game. 
| —Ed. 4m. Farmer. 
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Improvement.—We have a pressing invitation 
a subscriber at Petersburg, Va. to be present 
at the Exhibition to be held the coming fall, under 
the auspices of the *‘The South Side Union Agri- 
cultural Society of Va.and N. Carolina.’”? We 
are promised a hearty welcome, which we have 
no doubt we would receive from the whole souled 
ple of that quarter. We have many warm 
jends in all that region of country, and it will 
ive us great pleasure to be present, if circumstan- 
es will permit it—Our correspondent remarks : 
““T should be glad to see you at my house, 3 miles 
‘feom the city, and show you some of the practical 
results ofthe lessons you have taught me through 
rar To give yow some idea of the in- 

















crea productiveness of my farm, I will state, at 
‘the hazard of being called a braggart, that 6 years 
nee when I purchased the place, say 320 acres, at 
‘about $3,200, there was no wheat grown on it, all 
»the best Jand being in Corn and Oats—no hay—the 
erop was 45 bbls. , Se 3,500 bbls. Oats, and 3,006 
“Ibs. Fodder.. This year, I estimate, from 1500 to 
2000 bushels wheat, corn 250 to 300 bbls. and 50,000 
| bbis. oats, and any quantity of hay.” 

















Impornten Corswoitp Surer.—Hy. Carroll, Esq. 
has recently imported from England, a yearling 
Buck and six Ewes, of the Cotswold breed of Sheep” 
which passed through this city a few weeks ago to 
his farm in Baltimore County. These sheep were 
raised by the most eminent breeders in England, 





and the orders of Mr. C. were for the best, without | 
regard to price—Instead of subjecting them to a te- | 
@ious voyage in a common oo, they were ship- | 
i by‘steamer, to New York; the most ample | 
: ingements made for their safety and comfort, | 
a man specially employed to tend them} 
‘on their passage—so that, when they arrived in| 
this city, they had every appearance of being as | 
fresh and in as good order, as if they had just been | 
taken from the most luxuriant pasture. We feel | 
much gratified that they have arrived safe, and that 
they will be located so near our city. The buck 
and ewes are from distinct families. We congrat- 
ulate the enterprising owner on this addition to his 
beautiful flock. Wedoubt very much whether 
‘Shere is a finer flock of sheep, of the same class, in 
this country, than that now possessed by Mr. Car- 
roll—and with the care which he is so well known 
to take in their management, he will, in a little 
time, probably eclipse any of his contemporaries. 






IVERSON’S RESCUE GRASS SEED. 


We announced in our last, that the Rescue Grass 
Seed of Mr. Iverson was daily expected, and that 
those who had engaged it should send for their 
ckages. We subsequently received the seed, and 
; Fave sent it to parties who have paid for, and di- 
rected hew to send it. We have not received as 
much seed as there are orders on our list, (inclu- 
ding those ordered through Mr. Iverson, to be sup- 
plied here)—but Mr. I informs us that an addition- 
al tity can be furnished, if required. 
the my wha the ve a this oa See mo a 
r » which must be paid with the cost of the 
peed, $5, on delivery 






Mr. Iverson’s Move or Cuttivation. 
You will cultivate it as follows:—Select dry, 


| three or four times. 





and pulverized. Lay off rows 20 inches apart,» 
and drill in the seeds pretty thick, covering them 
lightly. This should be done early in September, 
ork itseveral times the first two months, and 
keep all Poultry off until it is 8 inches high. “The 
grass should not be cut or grazed the first season, 
as seed is the object. When the seeds ripen they 
shed out easily. Strip the heads by hand. 
will forastand. The seed being gather 
turn the straw under, and sow broad 
covering them lightly with rake or harrow. — Inthe 
fall save the peas. Let the vines and leaves lie, — 
belng excellent manure for the young grass, 
will come yesh | in September, and in No: 
it will be beautiful. With the seed raised and 
gathered, you will proceed as follows: - Prepare. 
the ground as above. Lay off rows 4 feet apart, 
manure each (if necessary) for a start, drill in peas 
and grass seeds at your pea-planting time, and 
cover lightly. The peas (only) will come up. 
The grass seeds will not until September. When 
the peas are ready, turn in your fattening h 
The. vines and leaves, as ] have said, should 
suffered to lie and rot on the surface, being a good 
coat of manure for the field and young grass, whieh 
will be up early in September, and in November 
it will be ready to receive your stock, and keep 
them fat through the Winter and Spring. When 
you see it jointing, remove the stock, and let it go 
to seed. If you wish to make Hay, cut or mowit 
while the seeds are in milk. It will grow up rap- 
idly and form its heads and seeds again. When in 


| the same condition, cut and cure as before ; soon 


Then let it seed, ripen, and 
sow them, which being done, turn under the whole 
and sow your peas. On this plan you may enrich 
your fields, keep them rich, and get excellent pay 
in other ways besides. 

3L>°A peck of seed will sow from one-fourth 
to half an acre.’’ B. V. I. 


Tue Movnp, Harrorp Co. July 22, 1854. 


To the Ediitor of the American Farmer. 


Dear Sir:—Your remarks in reference to the 
wheat crops of the present year, which appear im 
last month’s ‘‘Farmer,”’ are entirely correct, | have 
no doubt in every particular, and I can vouch for 
their accuracy so far as the Western States are 
concerned. Revie just returned home from & 
flying trip to Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Illinois, 
and on my return through Canada and New York, 


and with very few — I did not see a field * 


good for more than ten bushels an acre. The cora 
crop also, generally speaking, was very backward, 
owing to the wet, cold spring which prevailed 
there, as well as with us; the oat and potato crops 
look very luxuriant, and promise a handsome yield, 
During my jaunt, I was very forcibly struck with 
the truth of the statement, made some time ago 
our esteemed friend, C. P. Holcomb, Esq. of Del. 
in his admirable article published in the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Farmer,’’ on the 
States,—that the region of country in which wheat 


could be profitably raised, or in other words possess. 
ing @ soil suitable for its growth, was much more — 


limited in extent than was generally supposed: 
And jadging from my own observation, I am in- 
duced to we Bre there is no hetter wheat soil in this 
country, than a large portion of the territory of our 





amy ground, manure it well; have it ploughed 





own good State of Maryland. 





heat Crop of the United: 
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We are suffering very much for the want of rain; 
corn, potatoes and pasture grounds are badly 


in want of a refreshing shower, saying nothing of 
sweltering humanity. 
Very truly, yours, &c. . 
JNU. CARROLL WALSH. 


Maryianp Institute.—The Washington Union 
3:— 

ny The Secretaries of War and Navy were visited 
esterday bya committee of this deservedly popu- 
‘ar Institute, consisting of Mr. Thomas Swann, 
chairman of the committee on exhibition; Mr.,J. 
8. Selbyyactuary; and Wm. Prescott Smith, Esq. 
secretary, in connexion with the annual exhibition 
in September next, at Baltimore. Every facility 
will be afforded them, we learn, to enrich their 
magnificent hall on the occasion, with rare speci- 
mens of army and navy manufacture. The rapidly 
increasing interest manifested in the management, 
and in the annual exhibition of the Maryland In- 
stitute, is highiy honorable to the able gentlemen 
connected with it, and to the State of Maryland 
herself. The fall exhibition of 1854 will surpass, 
in usefulness and splendour, all those which have 
preceded it.”’ 

The Institute’s Exhibition will be open during 
the same period of our State Cattle Show, and 
will be unusually interesting this year. 


he editor of the Charlottesville Advocate 
is authorized by Mr. W. C. Rives to say, he hav- 
ing been mentioned as a probable candidate for 
the office of Governor, ‘that he has retired from 
all party and political contests ; and while he 1s 
most grateful for the partiality that has led to the 
mention of his name in connection with so high 
an office, his only ambition now is to fulfil the du- 
ties of a good eitizen in promoting, to the best of 
his ability ina private station, those great domes- 


eration and united support of the patriotic of all 
parties.”’ , 

Mr. Rives will, we have no hesitation in saying, 
render more solid service to the state, in the oper- 
ations in which he is now engaged, than he has ey- 
er been able to do, in his political life; and few 
statesmen of our country have had awarded to them 
agreater meed of praise than he, for purity of char- 
acter; both public and private, and for abilities of 
the highest order. 


Cong ror Hypnornonia.—The Newark (N. J.) 
Advertiser is requested to publish the following, 
said to be a preventive of hydrophobia, as discover- 
ed by a French physician, M. Cossar : 

two table spoonfuls of fresh chloride of lime, 

mix with a half pint of water, and with this wash 
the wound constantly bathed, the lotion be- 

ing tly renewed. The chloride gas possess- 
es the power of decomposing the tremendous pois- 
on, and renders mild and harmless that venom 
hst whose resistless attack the artillery of med- 
science has been so long directed in vain. It 

ary to add, this wash should be applied as 

ssible after the infliction of the bite. The 

is the result of this treatment: From 

$24, the number of patients admitted into 

ire: a hospital was 153, of whom only two died ; 
84 to 1824, into the hospital at Zurich, 224 per- 


bitten by different animals, (82 by dogs,) of 
pegs ns (2 oe 





- : | to perform its 1 labors. 
tic interests of the State which require the co-op- | a8 schin’  LiE ao 





PERIODICY OF HEAT IN MARES. 

The following sensible hints were furnished to 
the late American Veterinary Journal, by Dr. CLeave- 
Lanp, of Vermont. 

‘I wish to ask your and your readers’ attention 
to one fact in the physiology of the mare, which 
seems not to be weld understood by many who 
would almost consider themselves insulted if it 
were hinted to them that they did not ‘know all 
about a horse.’ 

Probably all know that all mares of the proper 
age, and at certain soe of the year, haveun- . ™ 
easy turns, or get ‘foolish,’ as they say; and that, 
at such times, they seem unwilling to perform their 
usual task, either as travellers or as draught hor- 
ses; that they seem fretful and often ill-tempered, — 
vicious, spiteful, and frequently get a most ¥ gg 
whipping, because their masters also get ‘foolish.’ 

Now, the simple fact is, that the mare knows 

more than her master in regard to her then condi- 
tion, and she is trying to drive into his foolish nod- 
dle, that, on such days she should be left quiet, and 
be subject to no labor beyond the most gentle ex- 
ercise. , 
_ If the reason why this course should be pursued 
in preference to the hard work and whipping which 
your mare has had bestowed upon her at such 
times, is not not now plain and satisfactory to you, 
most sapient reader, just inquire of any old matron 
within the circle of your acquaintance, and she 
will tell you that I am correct, but, perhaps, ‘with- 
out a why or wherefore.’ 

The re-productive organs, in all animals, are in- 
timately connected with the nervous system, and 
of course exert a vast influence over not only the 
nerves, but also over the entire body, mind and dis- 
position; and when these organs are deranged or 
diseased, the entire animal economy must suffer, 9 — 
and be rendered in a greater or less degree unfitted 
In the female, these 
organs exercise a still more powerful influence 
upon the other parts of the system than in the 


| male; and as they are liable to periodical derange- - 


ments or excitements, it becomes obviously neces- 
sary to be strictly :autious not to tax the animal’s 
powers of endurance at those periods. 

Mares that have been ridden under the saddle, or 
driven in harness during their periods of heat, and 
have performed more than their usual amount of 
labor, are frequently discovered to be covered with 


| perspiration across the loins, while all other parts 


of the surface are cool and dry; and the hostlers 
will say that they have been unable to rub those 
moist spots dry, even after the lapse of many hours; 
and the next day the mare is observed to drag her 
hind legs behind her, almost as thotgh her back 
was broken. Indeed, her back is lame, weak and 
painful. She urinates with difficulty, and there is 
evident inflammation of the kidneys, the ovaries, 
and the uterus. 

From slight injuries of this class mares will read- 
ily recover, but if tbey are of too frequent repeti- 
tion, or the injury be of too grave a character, the 
chances are, that the anima! will be unable, ever 
after to perform well, and will soon become ner- 
yous, irritable and weak, and will be passed from 
jockey to jockey until she dies—a martyr not to 

er own ‘foolishness,’ for her way wardness at those 
times are wise admonitions to her master, but to the 
folly of those who will not learn to understand na- 
ture, because “they know all about their horses,’’ 
and do not wish to be instructed by any book doctor.”” 
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FRENCH MERINO BUCK “MATCHLESS.” 
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Isend you a cut of our French buck “Matchless,” CHARCOAL AND SALT FOR SHEEP. 
with a short description of him, 


“Matchless” was selected by myself from the “4 C@NTRIBUTOR to the North-western Cultivate, 
flock of Mr. Cugnot, in April, 168T. Mets now 4| writes—‘'It is generally conceded that wet pasture 
ears old, and weighs 280 lbs. ‘His wool is thick, | #*¢ Unfavorable to the health of sheep. I haw 
ne and good length. His stock is of the highest | Kept 2 flock for four years in a pasture of as 
order, and he is considered by all who see him to| pe sage the first two years with — , 
be one of the best of his kind. I have lately sent | ‘esults. My sheep were unhealthy, and many 
a buck lamb, sired by him, to Dr. Wm. L. Wight, | them died. I ascribed it to the wetness of ny be 
of Dover Mills, Va. which is a fair specimen of his | ‘¥'¢- Upon the recommendation of an old as 
stock. » Geo. Campaen:, | 1 82¥e the sheep charcoal mixed with salt. 
est Westminster Pt., April 22. 1853 | beneficial effects of the mixture were soon appar 
oP f Sepdbrmas ; ; ‘ent. My sheep presented a more neolned ae 
a et}, & jance. I have continued the treatment, an an 
G ie re, news: (ne s+ sae ond imals have continued to thrive. | suppese th 
of eh by the ledpecnon pike remarks | @edicinal qualities of this mixture consist im the 
at the close of his circular are novel, and contrary | disinfecting property of the charcoal.’ Aahees 
to the generally received opinions of those con-| valuable tonic and alterative properties of t 
sidered most familiar with the subject. But stili| S@!4s we may add ; for, like many other re 


; | agents, this article when given in small doses, 
oe do not wish to be considered as controvert ment the digestive functions. In-larger pang | 


SOE RT oe ooh cathartic.— American Veterinary Journal. 
ag on pon op tp are indebted to Eben Wright, EE 
- for a copy of the Transactions of the Norfolk a hak : milk 
Agricultural Society, containing a large amount of re res Ore: 908 easy fi anes €. now 
inte farming matter—from Simon Brown ond 08 Gr propering. 00 Be erage. 
on. ths Pevereatits of the Middlesex Co. Society, | 4° of ie soene of the. pesacipal, Kngieh: Maneaaay 
it Wakil to the abo d from Charles P, | Ting establishments. _ In the United States, ree 
Pilot his 4 ihe. ~y taht ot atecae Sytem vat ak * | rosin oil is found to be a valuable substitute for 
Board of fh nna Re me wot ato ag of Me ler oils for this purpose. Jt Is afforded at much les 
We Foo ge y of the Journal of the U. 3. | S™Penses s-4a08 40 anbwee Da, wargee, 2Y 
Itural Soei ty for 1853, for which Mr. King, nee and has less inflammable tendency than som 
eedner, will please accept our thanks. : 


a 
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BREEDS OF CATTLE. 
ApAPTATION OF DIFFERENT KINDS TO MILK, BEEF 
4 AND LABOR. } 

At one of the Agricultural Meetings held in Bos- | 

ton, last winter, the subject of the value of the va- | 

rious prominent breeds of cattle, as adapted to dif. | 
ferent purposes and parts of the country, was dis- | 
cussed in a very interesting manner. Sanrorp | 
Howanp, who has a very extensive knowledge of | 
all stock matters, opened the discussion with a suc- | 
einct history of the Domestic Ox, its origin, kin- 
dred, species, different varieties, &c.; displaying a 
considerable research, and a full acquaintance 
with the subject. We have not seen the lecture 
in full, but gather our remarks from condensed re- 
ports of the same. ' 

The Origin of the Domestic Ox is lost—it is 
found nowhere in an origina] wild state—the so- 
called wild stocks of several countries being ony 
descendants of ancestors formerly domesticated. 
The Bison and the Musk Ox are distinct species, 
and are different from our native cattle, which 
must have originated on the Eastern Continent.— 
There are many breeds or varieties of the Domes- 
tic Ox, some of which, being of untraceable anti- 
quity, may be called original. Breeds may be 
classed as natural and artificial ; the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the first are the results of natural 
causes, those of the second are the result of man’s 
interference. Mr. H. instanced the Merino, and 
Scotch Black-faced sheep, the West Highland and 
Devon cattle as examples of natural breeds; the 
Leicester and improved Cotswold sheep, the Ayr- 
shire and Short-horn cattle, as examples of artifi- 
cial breeds. 

Breeds of cattle should be chosen according to 
the situation in which they are to be placed, and 
the purposes for which they are designed. Cattle 
are wanted for milk, beef and labor. These qual- 
ities are somewhat antagonistical, particularly fat- 
tening and milking. The fattening animal should 
possess, as much as possible, a rotundity of form, 
witha broad chest, and an even balance of the 
fore and hind quarters; whereas the mil/ker should 

characterized by flatness rather than roundness, 
and a considerable preponderance of weight in 
the hind quarters. The animal, too, which has 
the greatest tendency to fatness, has insufficient 
muscle'and nervous energy for labor. Some far- 
mers think a stock should be obtained which will 
combine all qualities, but this is unreasonable. No 

expects to get his clothes, shoes, farming 
utensils, &e. all made by one individual; and on 
the same principle he should rear stock for partic- 
ular uses. 
- Opinions as to the comparative merits of breeds 
this section of country, (or this country in- 
deed,) must be in a great degree conjectured, be- 
Cause no adequate experiments have been made in 
this matter. Different breeds are required for dif- 
ferent localities, and we must be guided here, as 
Well as in selections for different purposes, by what 
a of their characteristics. On this basis, 
‘Mr. Howard submitted the following list as the 
best he could recommend: 
“As Dairy Stock, 


oh 


1. On poor and rough soils, the Kerry breed, in- 
= to the mountains of Ireland, and combi- 


| 
} 


| 


tkable hardiness of constitution, with 
dairy qualities especially for butter. 





rema 
For better soils and milk-selling establish- 
meats, the Ayrshires. 
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3. For cities and towns, the J seys, at the same 
time testing them by fair trials as to general adap- 
tation. 

4. A selection from the Native or common stock, 
to be subjected to a systematic course of breeding. 

5. Crosses of the yrshive and Jersey with the 
common stock, the offspring to be kept separate 
for a sufficient period to ascertain their qualities. 

As Fattening Stock of secondary value for the 

airy,— , 

1. For poor and rough soils and severe climate, 
the West Highland Scots. 

2. For somewhat better soil, the Galloways and 
Devons. . 

3. For medium soils, Herefords. 

For Laboring Cattlh—The Herefords, West 
lands and Devons are excellent draught cattle. 

In our climate, owing to the extremes of heat 
and cold, strength of constitution is an important 
requisite in cattle that are obliged to undergo 
more or less exposure at all seasons, and this is 
one reason why Short-horns have so seldom sue- 
ceeded in New England. The Western Highland 
breed is a very hardy one, and fattens as readily 
the third year as any other variety. In England 
it is considered the mode! in the improvement of 
all other breeds as to form; and ‘on account of 
these intrinsic properties, Mr. H. advocated their 
introduction into this country. 

**An important principle in reference to the im- 
provement and profit of animals,’ Mr. H. re- 
marked, ‘tis a proper supply of food and p 
shelter. Until due attention is paid to this, it is 
of but little use to talk of breeds, for although 
there is a great difference in the natural propensi- 
ties of animals of the same species, they may be 
kept so badly that all are unprofitable. Immense 
loss is annually suffered from insufficient feeding. 
Every living animal requires a certain amount of 
food to supply the waste of the system—to keep it 
in life and health. It is only when the supply is 
beyond what is necessary to support the waste, 
that the animal can retain anything in the shape of 
milk or flesh, or extra muscular exertion. Now 
if we have a given amount of hay and grain, it 
may be fed to so many animals—or the time of 
feeding may be so prolonged—that it will all be 
consumed in keeping up the daily waste which the 
vital organs occasion. Farmers frequently keep 
two cows on the food. which barely Keeps them 
alive, but which if given to one would be half re- 
turned in milk. A sithilar error is often mitted 
in keeping a large animal instead of as one. 
The pasturage may be such that a large animal has 
to graze constantly to obtain a scanty supply for 
its system, when a small animal, requiring propor- 
tionably less food, could lay by a surplus ”’ 

Mr. B. V. French, Mr. Lincoln, and other gen- 
tlemen, took part in the discussion, but the infor- 
mation presented by Mr. Howard we consider of 
the greatest importance to the general reader. 


Mr. Riddle, from the Select Committee in the H, of R. has 
reported a bill regulating the trade in part between the Uni- 
ted States and Peru. The Committee recommends . the 
President to enter into negotiations with Peru for a more 
liberal trade in guano. Failing in this, then the bill to go into 
effect. it provides that guano shall be admitted duty free at 
forty dollars per ton. Four per cent. when the price is below 
forty-seven dollars—ien per cent. when below fifty doliars, 
and sixty per cent. above fiity dollars per ton. 
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THE NATIONAL CATTLE SHOW. Rete af of the cea ‘ merits att i 
At the National Cattle Show to be held at Spring-| “2048” 812° oF magnitude Is generally owing tim 
field, Ohio, on the 25th, 26h and 27th of Sept. next, | *0!! in which it has been grown, yet it isi 


; : - -.’| a sign of its ripeness. In regard to 
the following very liberal premiums are to be paid: depeade gee the clenatn, aber Sgare, ’ 


SWEEPSTAKE PREMIUMS. uations produce sound grain; whereas a long 
Best Bull, and 5 Cows or heifers of one year or denotes the reverse. Colour. is a popular mary 
upwards, from any one State. some cases, but it is not itself of importanee, 
DURHAM BULLS. is pons nf Mi -: an that Be. whieh j 
most suitable to the market, in regard to ¢ 
Best 3 pent and ee dieviie in other respects. Sometioncs sheds apparent 
Second ae gh rye Sodan : quite sound, is incapble of producing plants, 
Bariaecs o dand ney es 5 yeams ’ should be ascertained, by sowing a certain 
rake 2 year old end cadoe 8 years, and seeeing how they spring.” “San 
Third best 2 years old and under 3 years, ‘On the whole, though blighted grain wil 
Best 1 year old and under 2 years, vegetate, and though it is possible, that in ra 
Second best one year old and under 2 years, soils, and in very favorable seasons, it may p 
Third best 1 year old and under 2 years even an abundant harvest, yet the prudent fa 
Best Durham bull calf, : will not rely upon the chance of such an event, iy 
: practice on which he ought to depend, more eye 
ee vee cially when his crops are sown in winter, or éa 
Best 3 year old and upwards, in spring, and consequently are exposed to 
Qido 3 do do severity of weather.” 
Sddo 3 do - i re ‘Care also must be taken, that the seed bam 
Best 2 do ~ eesiatud 3 — 100 suffered injury by being bruised, or having imps 
Qido 2 do rs 3 a 50 fect lobes, or broken husks, and that there isp 
3ddo 3 do e Gt risk of sterility from age.’’ 


FF mg : = . ° 2 re so ‘*Where domestic seed is relied on, it is prom 


7 
to change the seed from the heaviest, to the lighter, 
3d_do i. ay Ve do 3, do og parts of the farm, and vice versa, if there be ml 
Best Heifer : | difference. On clay farms in general, domes 
STRSGIRE BULLS. seed may be safely used for some time; but with: 
Best 3 year old and upwards, 100} view to prevent degeneracy, it is an excell 
do do ' 75) practice, to select, from the growing crops ti 
do and under 3, 80) ears which are the soonest ripe, and which,are 
do do 3, 60 the plumpest quality; by this means, those.h 
do do 2, 75| men who devote themselves in a peculiar 
2d do 1 do do 2, 50] to this object can not only supply themselves, bd 
AYRSHIRE COWS. = a a command a ee higher pee tha 
others, selling the grain raised upon their 
Best 3 year old and sewerds, — for cond, dither ‘stahing their nelghheth, or other 
and under 3, 75 | districts.” 
do 2, 50 RNa et eH es 
do 2, 60 Portas_e Sour Caxes.—The following.is at 
do 2, 50} cipe for preparing these cakes: 
: Calves feet, 
ee rises the same prizes are | Leg of Beef, z pound 
"The recent extensive importations into Ohio and | ec or Veal, 4 se a 
Kentucky, of the best Short-Horns to be procured/ id be b rey fi 10 wil 
abroad, most of which will-probably be present at oe Ave oe t - + Sebe = pve 
this’ , will undoubtedly render it, in re- » sagen and t ag 2 orf as usual; a ts aaa 
to this breed at least, the most interesting one | ‘®® — =:toap eee rom the meat boileds 
ever held in this country. sctond time, in other water, and the soe Gai 
PO BI SMES tions being added together, must be left to 
CHOICE OF SEED. ecsge order that the fat may be exactly separated. 
The following remarks of Sir John Sinelair, are} soup must then be clarified with five or six whites 
very appropriate upon this subject:— of eggs, and a sufficient quantity of commonsal 
Cultivators often commit very serious blunders} added. The liquor is then strained th far 
in the choice of seed; yet by attention to this ob-| nel, and evaporated on the water—both to , 
ject, they might frequently add considerably to the | sistence of a very thick paste; after which it, 
quantity of the produce and to the intrinsic value| spread upon a very smooth stone, or marble slab; 
of the crop.”’ then cut into cakes, and dried in a stove until ithe 
«By some, the hazardous rule, of taking the| comes brittle. These cakes are kept in well 
worst grain for seed, has beep recommended; but} jars. Aromatic herbs may be boiled with th 
it is. a much safer system unless in cases of real ne-} meats to flavor. Cakes thus made will keep fout 
cessity to use none but what is fully ripened, for| or five years, and will be on hand on eme 
such seed’is Jess affected by injurious local circum-| to form an extra dish, or will serve for trave 
stances, ‘or unfavorable seasons. The ripest seed | as an ounce or so will make a respectable pot 
may be obtained by beating, or slightly thrashing » or, if need be, may be eaten without farther 
the sheaves.” cooking, and will be found to be-+highly nujriciows. 
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Orrice or State Insrector or Guano, 
No. 11 Exchange Building, Balt., Md. i 

For the information of the public, the undersign- 

od is required by law to publish the following 
exhibiting the marks which are now used 

by the Inspector to designate the quality of the dif- 
ferent varieties of Guano imported into this State: 

( PERUVIAN GUANO. 

All Guano marked “Peruvian,” letter A., con- 

ins Ammonia and its elements, equal to from 15 
o 18 per cent. ; 

All Guano marked ‘“‘Peruvian,’’ letter B., con- 
ins Ammonia and its elements, equal to from 
24 to 15 per cent. 

All Guano marked ‘*Peruvian,’”’ letter C., con- 
tains Ammonia and its elements, equal to from 10 
0 1246 per cent. 

All Guano marked ‘‘Peruvian,’’ letter D., con- 

ins Ammonia and its elements, equal to from 7 to 
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0 per cent. 
MEXICAN: GUANO. 
All Guano marked “Mexican,” letter A., con- | 
tains Phosphoric Acid equal to from 45 to 55 per| 
cent. of Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
All Gugno marked ‘‘Mexican,” letter B., con-| 
tains Phosphoric Acid equal to from 35 to 45 per} 
cent. . 
All Guano marked ‘‘Mexican,”’ letter C., con-| 
ins Phosphoric Acid equal to from 25 to 35 per 


WHITE MEXICAN GUANO. 
All Guano marked **White Mexican,’’ Jetter A. | 
contains Phosphoric Acid equal to from 75 to 85 
per cent. of Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
Ali Geano marked ** White Mexican,’’ letter B. 
contains Phosphoric Acid equal to from 55 to 75 
cent. 
All Guano marked ‘*‘ White Mexican,’’ letter C. 
contains Phosphoric Acid equal to from 55 to 65 


per cent 
AFRICAN GUANO. 

All Guano morked ‘African,”’ letter A., will 
contain Ammonia and its elements, equal to 2 per 
cent.,and Phosphoric Acid equal to 35 per cent. 
and Gpwards of Bone Phosphate of Lime. 

MEXICAN GUANO. 

In making a scale to indicate the quality of Mex- 
iean Guano, (the chief value of which as a fertiliz- 
erdepends upon the per centum of sag rete Acid 
it contains,) I have so constructed it, that the pur- 
chaser may readily ascertain its commercial value, 
as compared with Bone Phosphate of Lime, esti- 
mating the Phosphoric Acid as equal to the per 
entice of Lime and phosphoric 

L, a8 indicated by the letter in the table. Un- 
adulterated “Ground Bones”’ or Bone Dust, will av- 
age about 50 per ct. Bone Phos. Lime. In adopting 
estandard for the best quality of the ordinary Mexi- 
‘tan Guano, | have, after much investigation and ex- 
imimation of all the cargoes imported since the Ist of 
May, 185 together with data furnished me by 
i Higgins, Piggot and Bickell, who have ex- 
mined several cargoes imported during the last 

it or two, adopted the above table, fixing the 
haxir percent. of Phosphoric Acid as equal 
a) percent. of Bone Phosphate of Lime. I have 
eno lot exceeding 55 per cent., on the contrary 
eral len far below it. The quality of 





then Will be indicated by the letters as 
the table. 
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WHITE MEXICAN GUANO. 
An article has been recently imported from the 
Carribean Sea in the form of irregular, friable 
white lumps, which when ground has the ap 
flow. 
an- 


ance of a white powder slightly tinged with ye 
Upon analysis it is found to contain a |} qu 
tity of Phosphoric Acid, and all the constituents of 
the ordinary Mexican Guano. From its chemical 
composition as thus ascertained,—its physical ap- 
pearance—the locality from which it is obtained, 
and the character of the deposite as learned from 
thoge who have seen it, I have concluded, that it 
is an old deposite of Guano, brought into its 
sent condition by long exposure to the atmosphere, 
and the bleaching effects of the alternatesrain and 
sun of the climate from whence it is obtained. 

As this article contains a very large per centage 
of Phosphoric Acid, as will he seen by the analysis 
below, I could pot classify it with the ordinary 
Mexican Guano, and have therefore designated it 


| «White Mexican Guano,’”’ and arranged a separate 


table to indicate its quality.. This. becomes the 
more necessary, as upon examination of three dif- 
ferent cargoes, | have found a difference in quality 
to exist, though they yield a much larger quantity 
of Phosphoric Acid than the best ordinary Mexi- 
can. . 
Analysis of average samples of this article taken 
from the ship ‘‘Junius :’’ 

Water, 

Organic matter, 

Phosphoric Acid, 

Lime, 

Per Oxide of Iron, 

Carbonic Acid, Alkalies, traces 

of sand and Magnesia, 6.67 

100 — 

It will require 80.34 per ct. of Bone Phosphate 
of Lime to yield 37.08 per et. of Phosphoric Acid, 
the quantity obtained from these average samples. 

The lot imported in a **Junius’’ coniains more 
Phosphoric Acid than subsequent lots, and I have 
accordingly taken it as the standard for this article 
and so arranged the table. The pelts then will be 
indicated by the letters as placed in the scale. 


AFRICAN GUANO. 


In arranging the table for African Guano, I have 
taken as the standard a cargo recently imported 
from Saldanha Bay, it being the only jot now in 
market. Its quality is indicated by the letter as 
adopted in the scale for African. 

Since publishing the above tables I have inspect- 
ed two small cargoes of Mexican Guano, which 
averaged about 58 per cent. of Bone Phosphate of 
Lime, being 3 per cent. more than the standard 
adopted, as will be observed by reference to the 
table. Being but two lots out of a large number, 
some of which yielded but 38 per ct., I regard them 
as exceptions, and rather than change the whole 
table marked them double AA, to indicate that the 
lots so marked contain Phosphoric Acid equal to 
more than 55 per cent. of Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
Unless the arrival of such lots of superior qualit 
shall be sufficiently numerous to require the stand- 
ard for Mexican to be changed, they will be marked 
as above AA. 

In publishing the annexed tables for the gudiance 
of purchasers of Guano, the undersigned deems it 
proper to state that the letters used in abignating 
the quality of ordinary Mexican, White Mexican 
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Guano, indicate the quality affixed to them in the | fore the plant is ready to appropriate them! 
table, in such Guano only, as bears his official sig-| similation. 1 am not sufficiently informedof 
nature, which will be found in large letters upon | experience or opinions of agriculturists as ef 
each package. Purchasers who rely upon the | advantages or propriety of wetting Peruvian @ 
marks used by him, as published in the tables, will ano previously to its being sowed, but am 
be eareful to observe the signature also, which in- , that with a knowledge of its elementary constij 
variably accompanies the mark. | ents such a practice is at variance with well 
He deems it proper, also, to state that purchasers | lished chemical principles. It is hoped that th 
of Guano should be careful to observe that the ar- | hints, loosely thrown together, may induce tia 
ticle purchased, wnether Peruvian, Mexican, Af-| interested to ascertain by experiment the trues 


ee i chehlprattemsnendeiiingttiisenedaatiieds sae teeta rae - 


rican, or other variety, is in good order and gon- | 
ditiun at the time it is sold them, otherwise the in- | 
spection mark is no guarantee that they are se-| 
curing the article they purchase, not more so than | 
the inspection brand ‘‘Family,’’ upon a barrel of | 
flour, subsequently damaged by water or other | 
cause, is certain guarantee that the flour contained | 
in said barrel is the article indicated by the inspec- | 
tion mark. These remarks apply particularly to | 
‘Peruvian Guano,”’ as it fs put in bags, and from | 
its composition is more easily damaged by rain or | 
other causes than Mexican or African. All Peru- | 
vian Guano marked A or B invariably comes out 

of the vessels of the quality indicated by the letters, 

dry and in good condition. That damaged by water, | 
from leakage or otherwise, is carefully separated | 
and placed in bags marked D, not only’to indicate 
its inferiority, but that it is damaged. 

It frequently happens that dealers who make 
their purchases from the agents, receive orders 
upon vessels discharging at the time, and have their 

uano placed upon the wharves, where it is some- | 
times allowed to remain for several days, exposed | 
to heavy showers of rain and the scorching sun, | 
which necessarily damage it, and make it inferior | 
tothe quality indicated by the inspection mark— 
when, if it had been properly stored or secured 
from exposure, the latter would have been a guar- 
antee of its quality. 

Peruvian Guano, if kept dry, may be preserved in 
its normal condition for a long time, but the pres- 
ence of water induces decomposition, ammonia is 
formed, much of which from’ its volatile nature 
rapidly escapes, and the Guano is correspondingly 
drepreciated in value. {1 >>The strong ammoniacal 
smell of some Guano is not an unmistakeable evi- 
dence of its superiority, as is sometimes supposed 
—on the contrary, it may furnish presumptive evi- 
dence that decomposition is going on, and that the | 
Guano is rapidly parting with some of its most val- | 


; 


uable constituents,.<73 it is a question to be con- | 





sidered by those interested, whether by the addition 
of water to wet it previous to sowing, decomposi- 
tion is not so much facilitated that large portions of 
its volatile elements are eliminated before the plant 
is sufficiently advanéed to appropriate them by as- 


similation. My attention was particularly called | $5 


to this matter, a short time since, by Gen’). Gaither, 
of Montgomery county, who had observed the great 
difference in the advancement and appearance of a 

ion of a field of wheat on which dry Guano had 

n sowed, and the corresponding portion upon 
which a. like quantity had been sowed previously 
wetted with water. ‘The grain upon which the dry 
had been sowed was further advanced, and of bet- 
ter color, and contrasted with the other as.strongly 
as though no Guano had been used upon it. 
could account for the difference of effect, upon no 
other theory than that hinted above, viz : the pres- 
ence of water producing early decomposition, the 
decomposition taking place too rapidly, and much 
of the volatile elements of the Guano being lost be- 











| no cause is assigned in the telegraphic despate 


| 1.60; good to choice do. $1.60a1.72; prime pi 
| of white, suitable for family flour, at $1.75, 1%) 


1| $9, second 5.50 a 7; middling, oes epraeies 
for Frantt 


swer to the query proposed. 

Ordinary Mexican Guano is more or less 
which condition does not injure its most imp 
fertilizing principle. od 

Farmers of the State, and the adjoining § 
who desire information from the <r : 
pecting any matters pertaining to his office, 
address him by letter or be, pleased to calbatls 
office in Exchange Building, Baltimore, wher 
will be happy to see them, and cheerfully givet 
such facilities and information in the selection a 
purchase of Guano as he may possess. 


WM. S. REESE, | 
State Inspector 4 Guane. 
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BALTIMORE MARKET—July 31. 


[The Steamer Niagara has just arrived, brings 
advices from Europe, of a decline in breadst 


Last sales before the steamer’s arrival, were;fM : 

good to ord. red wheat, $1.402155; good to chd y half 

do. $1.55a1.65; ordinary ta good whites, ¢)a = 
cos' 

of ct 


it 

and 1.85—there are a great many inferior p en 
of wheat, which sell from 10 to 30 cents below? consec 
above rates. Corn is dull; white, 68a73c; yel the pl 
75; Rye, dull; Oats, new Pa. 40c.; old do. 42; MRR, 
and Va. 35a42—inferior oats sold at much 
prices. Rice, prime, $4.44 per 100 Ibs.; inferiay 
$3.50a3,.75: Sugar, inquiry good, but holders # 
prices so high as to prevent operations. 
unwashed, 17a18c., fine fleece, 341¢¢.; Whisky 
bbls. 31c.; hhds. 30c.—demand_ good, with an 
ward tendency. Beef Cattle, supply large, am 
prices.on the decline—sales at $3a4 on the | 
equal to $67.75 nett, and averaging 43.37% g 
Hogs, supply large, sales at $5.50a6 per 100 It 
Sheep, $223.25 per head; Flour, $8.25a8.3] 
Howard St., and City Mills. $7.50a7.75. 

The receipts of grain have been very largedt 
ring the last week or two, which, with the adviet 
from Europe, has caused a decided decline in gram 
but we think it will soon rally again. Clover Set) 
a5.25, Timothy, 3.50a3.75—Hay, baled, ne 
and ald, $17a20; in wagons, $16al7 per . 
eryet he gees 48a50c. per gallon; Tar, 
and 4, Pitch, §2.37a2.50; Com. Rosin 1,70; No. # 
$2, and No. 1, $3a4 per bbi.—Varnish 22223 
per gall.—Plaster, lump, 3.37, ground $1.25al.di)) 
od bl.—Tobacco, demand continues good, 

d. and Ohio, but receipts are light—Com. 
good ord. Md. 5.25a6, mid 6a6.25, good to 
brown 7a9—from the upper counties, tips or t 


é 


12, and fine yellow 10a15—Ohio 
6,25a7.50; green and inferior $5.50a5.75; sound @ 
com. good red 5.75a6; red and yellow, 6a7 50, am 
fine spangled to fine yellow ¢8a15—Ky. ord. 5.508 
6, and better qualities $7a8. 
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Improved Super-Phosphate of Lime. 

HE subscriber is now prepared (o furnish this admirable 
manure in any quantity. it is made aiter a recipe 
hed by the Editor of the Working Farmer, and it has 
used by himself and others, with the most marked ad- 
for the last five years. ‘he use of Bones for ma- 
has been Jong known to the community, and their im- 
jonimo England has reached the immense sum of 
Millions of Dollars per annum. ‘These are chietly used 

rtered companies of the City of London, and else 
for the mannfacture of Super phosphate of Lime, 
p by dissolving bones in sulpliuric acid—and five bush- 
the Super-phosphate of Lime so prepared, has been 
known to equal in effect fifty bushels of fincly ground 


il the present time, the manufacture of super-phos- 
of lime for sale, has not been entered into in thiscoun 
and the method by which the article is manufactured 
offered by the subscriber, produces an article every way 
rtothe English super-phosphate; for in addition to 
phoric acid and sulphuric acid usual in the manu- 
of super-phosphate of lime, it contains such propor- 
of Peruvian Guanoas is found necessary to furnish the 
constituents of plants not contained in hones, and to 
ja added a liberal quantity of sulphate of ammonia, 
je from the waste liquor of -the gas houses. 
rrangements made by the manuiacturers enable them to 
ure these materials at the cheapest possible rates, and 
e they can offer a pure article, composed entirely of plios- 
te of lime, sulphuric acid, Peruvian guano and sulphate 
mmonia, ata price equal to that of Peruvian guano, but 
the use of the farmer it is quite double its value. By such 
tment the ammonia is no longer volatile, and hence itis 
« lasting than Peruvian guano. ‘The phosphate of lime is 
dered soluble, and therefore is at once valuable for plants, 
hle the potash, uric acid, and other constituents of guano 
4 more just proportion to the requirements ef plants, 
as they existin the Peruvian guano alone. Five hun- 
d pounds of the Improved Super phosphate of Lime have 
found by frequent experiment, to fully equal in value 
y haif cords of well rotted stable manure, and from not 
ng volatile, lusts in the soil until consumed by the plants. 
cost of this quantity is not so great as would be the ex- 
of cartage and handling of thirty half cords of stable 
ure given to the farmer, at two miles from his gate. 
he convenience of this manure consists in its smal! bulk, 
consequent ease of handjing. It may be used before or 
the planting of the crop, for even when applied as atop- 
ng itcannot be Jost by evaporation, as none of its con- 
tuenis are volatile. A single hundred pounds applied asa 
dressing to meadows, will increase the yield more thar a 
peracre. Asa drill manure it is unequalled, for unlike 
prepared guano it does not destroy seed, nor interfere 
ih early growth. It may be applied in the hills during the 
livation of corn, potatoes, and other crops. When crops 
ve been previously manured in the usual way, and found 
beofsluggish growth, it may be augmented by the use of 
ismanure. To the Horticulturist it is invaluable, as itmay 
applied to fruit trees at any season ofthe year. More than 
ad bushels of Ruta Baga ‘Turnips have been raised 
the acre by the ication of 100 pounds of the Improved 
-phosphate of lime—eignt hundred bushels of long Or- 
, and eleven hundred bushels of White Belgian 
have becn raised to the acre by the application of 
manure. Foryarden crops it is all thatis necessary for 
Its superiority and economy, as compared wiih gu- 
is verv great. Comparative experiments have been 
with this manure alongside of all other known (er- 
is, and invariably with results favorable to the Improved 
juper-pho eof lime. By adding this preparation in ordi- 
ary compost heaps, the farmer is enabled to supply such de- 
ies as are mostly to be met with in soils. Throughout 
li¢ States the soils have become nearly denuded of 
acid by the export of Bones to Europe, and by the 
Oferops containing this requirement; thus we find the 
crops of New York, Ohio, and other States, less than 
were per acre thirty years since. The appli- 
tation of the manure now offered renews the ability of these 
eisto ralse Wheat. The tobacco lands of Virginia may be 
pence rendered fertile by this application; and to the dairy- 
een it may prove an entire desideratum. Phosphate of lime 
ti il Sayre senniitien and therefore for continual 
pasture, the fields of our dairy farms require additions of this 
ma They also require the stimulating effects of am- 
D enuble the plants to make use of phosphate of 
same quantity of grass with this amendment, 


SST Ae Se aaa —===. 
much greater than when raised from putrescent manurep 
alone. For sandy soils, which from their free character can. 
not retain manures of a volatile characier, this preparation 
Will be found efficient, as it cannot be pirted with by evapo 
ration. Its superiority forgar? nase cxnnot be doubted, as 
it will not engender Weeds 1... imsects.—For bringing siug- 
gish land into immediate heat, itsurpasses stable manures, 
as no time need necessarily trauspire to render its constitu- 
ents available to plants; they are at once ready for its use, 
and in an unobjectionahie torm. When soils are pre 

with this amendment, they will retain all the ammonia re- 
ceived from the atmosphere by dews and rains, it being im- 
mediately converied ioto sulphate of » and therefore 
no longer volatile. It will he furnished to consumers by al} 
the principal Agricultural Warehouses in the United States, 
and m+y be had in large quantities of the Subscriber, who is 
General Agent for the manufacturers. 

Arrangements have been made with Professor James J. 
Mapes to snperintend its manufacture, until those engaged at 
the factory shall be competent to conduct it without his as- 
sistance. His directions 2s to the relative proportions of ma- 
terials used, will be strictly followed,and purchasers may de- 
pend confidently upon its always remaining of uniform quali- 
ty, and of its containing nothing but the ingredients before 
named. Each importation of gugno will be accurately tested, 
and the quantity used will compensate for any differences in 
quality that may exist. Th sulphuric acid will be of uniform 
strength, and the phosphate of lime being invariably heated 
to redness before use, will not lead to error by the presence 
of moisture, or other accidental impurities. 

The improved Super phosphate of lime will be delivered 
in bags of 160 pounds cach, and parties remitting will please 
order accordingly. 

For sale in Baltimore, at $52 per ton, which includes cost 
of transporting from New York. N. E, BERRY, Agent for 
manufacturers, No. 50 Lombard &t. aug l-It 


A LADY OF OUR ACQUAINTANCE, ~~ 


Mrs. Powell, No. 18 Station St. New York, 


OG- Was troubled with liver complaint fora long time, and 
after trying many remedies, was advised to try Dr. M’Lane*s 
Celebrated Liver Pills. She ¢id so, and says thet with one 
box she was effectually cured. 

Indigestion, stoppage of menses, costiveness, and general ér- 
regularity of the bowels, are all diseases originating in the same 
prolific cause, as is also that dreadiul scourge DYSPEPSIA. 
Those who are afilicted with any of the above enumerated 
discases, may rest assured that the source of all their maladies 
is in the liver, and for its correction the best remedy ever of- 
fered to the public is Dr. M’Lane’s Celebrated Liver Pills. 
Try them. The money refunded if not satisfactory. 

P.3S. The above valuable remedy,—albo D. M’Lane’s Ce}- 
ebrated Vermifuge, can now be had at all the respectable 
Drug Stores in this city. 

ig Purchasers, wiil please be earvful to ask for, and take 
none but DR. M’LANE’S LIVER PILLS. There are oth 
er Pille, purporting to be Liver Pills, now before the public. 





How to get rid of Worms. 
THE SIMPLEST THING IN THE WORLD. 
0G You have only to purehuse a bottle of M’Lane’s Cele- 
brated Vermifuge, and administer according to the directions 
accompanying each vial. It never fails to give immediate 
relief, and is perfectly safe for young or old. ‘he following 
testimony, in favor of M’Laue’s Vermifuge, was handed us a 


short time ago. 
New Yor, Novembcr 16, 1852. 

A friend of mine purchased and administered one bottle of 
M’LANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE to a child of 
her’s, four years old, which brought away between 3 and 4 
hundred worms—many of them large. The child is now 
well, and living in Remington place. For fnrther particulars, 
inquire of Mrs. Hardie, No. 3 Manhattan place. 

. 8. D. M’Lane’s Celebrated Vermifuge, also his Laver 
Pills, can now be had atall respectable Drug Stores in this 
city. 

Purchasers will please be careful to ask for, and take 
none but DR. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE. All others, in 
comparison, are worthless. aug }-1t 

Guano Agency. 
B M. RHODES, General Commission Merchant, 122 LOM- 

« BARD STREET, near Charies, Baltimore, Maryland. 

PERUVIAN GUANO, No. 1 furnished at the geen | 
ini price, $56, the ton of 2240 pounds, a charge 





wi found to enable cows to give a larger of 
mous Wat fed on grasses from soils not replete with 
; lime. Twelve thousand late Bergen cubbages 
Taised from an acre manured with five cwt. of the 


‘ e of Lime. The keeping propcr- 
mos rt acmer aly this and similar ceemaren ard 





$1 commission for purchasing and forwarding. 
The same rate of commission will prevail whatever may be 
the established price of the article. 
MEXICAN GUANO furnished at the importers price, 
= the rate of commission. Also ter other 
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REMOVAL. 


ON THE FIRST OF JULY, 1854, WE REMOVED TO OUR eh hag! 
New Agricultural: Implement, Seed & Machine Stom, 
ee IN EXCHANGE PLACE, fe 


Where we have secured one of the largest and most commodious Warehouses in the city 
The increase of trade has made it necessary that we should seek a place better 

our business, and we have selected the above as being more central, and we trust, more eon. 

venient for our customers " In addition to the main warehouse, we are erecting a large stom. 

house in the rear, which, for convenience, we think, cannot be surpassed in this country, 
We are now receiving a large stock of new Implements, Machines, &c , at the New Siom , 


where we. shall be happy to see our customers when they visit Baltimore, Orders/by imgil ; 


will be promptly attended to by addressing Sei? oa 
E. WHITMAN & CO,,. 

E. WHITMAN, No. 63 EXCHANGE PLACE, BALTIMORE, Ma 
E. W. ROBINSON. , 

Battmore, July Ist, 1854. . . 
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EB. WHITMAN & CO’S. PREMIUM WROUGHT IRON RAILWA . 


" Horse Power and Threshing Machine, § i 
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The great success that has attended this machine the past ten years has caused men without pring 
or genius, to attempt an imitation of it, and Farmers and Dealers have been deceived and disappointed 
by the purchase of spurious machines, supposing they were the same as ours. We now wish itt 
stood by all who intend to purchase this machine, that besides ourselves, there is not aman in the Umi 
States who manufactures our Wrought Iron Railway Horse-power and Thresher. We have beest 

in the manufacture of this machine for mage than ten years, without the slightest change of fie 

ciple, during which time scores of Railway Powers have been introduced by the side of ours, and Maa 
been tried, condemned and abandoned as being worthless. One evidence of the superiority of ou 
way Power over all others, is the fact thatsome manufacturers who ridiculed our Railway Power say 
years ago, are now trying to imitate it. The public will be their own judges of how much confida 
should be placed in the judgment and honesty of such people. ' 

Por the year 1854, and until further notice the prices will be as follows, viz: 
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Sere sae esses e rece. 
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Best Wrought lron Double Railway Horse-vower, 115,00 3 
Best 24 inch Iron Cylinder Thrasher, including Wrenches, : $ 60 00°. 
Straw Carrier, 15 00 





Band, ; 10 00 
(5 per cent. will be deducted from the above prices, if paid for on delivery.) 


































DING’S CORN SHELLER is of recen 











out breaking the grains, and all prepared by 
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Ault’s English Garden Seeds. 
Pan received by Steamers Via, New York, our 

y usual supply of first rate Cabbage ‘seed, con- 
sisting of Early and Lerge York, ;Bullocks heart, 
Fiat Dutch, Savory, Cauliflowers, &c. &c., also 
Skirving’s Ruta Baga, and Yellow Hybrid White 
and Red-top Fiat, Norfolk Turnip eted, also Cu- 
 Spinnage, and Kale seed, all of which are of the same 
quality, as those heretofore sold by us. Wholesale and 

SAMUEL AULT .& SON 

aug 1-2 Corner Calvert &* Water Sts. Balt. Md. 


AMES RIVER LAND FOR SALE.—By autho- 
rity of the Jast will and testament of Mr. Thos. Wynne, 
1 offer for sule the Farm on which he lately reside 
ed, lying on James River,, in James City County, Va., and 
known as the “GROVE.”? This tract contains about 1200 
acres ofland, of which about 400 are cleared and ina high 
sate of cultivation, and the residue heavily timbered with 
pine and oak, lying from one to two miles from the river— 
eight or ten thousand cords of pine may be cut, Jeaving an 
y sufficient quantity for the purposes of the farm. In 
to this there is a large quantity of Jocust timber, 
within one hundred yards to a half mile of the river. . The 
river bank for a mile and a-half consists of an inexhaustible 
bed of marl, convenient for shipping, from the sale of which 
thelate owuer made considerable profit, and for which there 
sill a demand; as also other beds of marl, in large quanti- 
and convenient to all parts of the farm. The whole o} 
open land has been marled once, and about one-half of it 
=. The situation of the farm is such as to make it suscep- 
of the very highest state of improvement, and it now 
vy cops of corn, wheat, clover, oats, ¥c. On 
isan orchard of young fruit trees of every variety, and 
«ot henge selections. On the river, in bold, deep wa- 
a and wide wharf, convenient for shipping the 
of the farm, &c. and where two steamers touch 
running between Richmond and Norfolk, fit being to 
Only & trip of a few hours,] The late owner 
been emer line of stages in connection with ky" 
from this (‘‘Grove’’) wharf to Williamsburg, a dis- 
ies, and to. Yorktown, a distance of nite 
the business very profitable,, A contract, 
forbidding the running of‘stages to Williams- 
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ion, and the most powerful and: simple 


t invent 


of the kind we have noticed in this country. "They are capable of shelling ‘and cleanin 
and 2,000 bushels of corn per day, and by the principle of construction the corn is sh 


the process ready for market, with the greatest 


tech. Price, for machine as per figure, which separates the cob from the corn, $45. Price 
fordo. with Fan attached, which separates corn and chaff, and in prime order for market, $55, 


R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
58, 60 anv 62, Licut Street, Battmmore. 


burg, will expire by its limitation in about 18 months, when 
the business may be again resumed, if desirable. The resi- 
dence is situated immediately on the river, commanding a 
magnificent view, and is a very large and substantially built 
brick house, having. four large rooms below and above, to- 
gether with a large basement and attic. 

The out houses are two brick kitchens on either side of 
the dwelling, a brick store-house for farming implements, &c., 
new framed carriage house, smoke-house, dairy, poultry 
houses, and commodious barns and stable. Within a haif 
mile of the residence is a house for the overseer, and com- 
fortable negro quarters—all new framed houses of the very 
best material, with brick chimneys. : 

To any one wishing to make a profitable investment of 
capital in real property, uhis sale really offers inducements 
but seldom met with. Ka 

This property, together with considerable improved stock, 
farming utensils, crops, &c. &c. will be sold publicly to the 
highest bidder, on the premises, on TUESDAY, the 7th No- 
pr ood next, the sale to continue from day today until 
finished. ‘ 

Terms, which will be liberal, made known on. the day of 
sale; and in the meantime, persons desi information will 
be promptly answered by addressing the riber, at York- 
town, Va. and are invited to visit and view the premises. 
aug I-ts ROBERT E. WYNNE, Executor. 


To Landed Proprietors. 


NHE undersigned, in acknowledging the numerous fa- 
T vors conferred upon him by bis Kind pa takes 
this opportunity of informing his friends and: the gen- 
enlty oes he is prepared to survey and subdivide ‘Lands, 





lay off cities, towns, villages, cemeteries t0..do 
Lovelling, make Profile, Grade and make Nlonde and all on. 
er business in his line, will meet with prompt attention and 
dispatch. WM. SIDES, 22 Second St. Balto, 
REFERENCE.—Chas. B.° Calvert): ag. President of the 
Md. State A; oat i eng Ree Md.; Robert 
rviance, Jr. .; Henry Mankin, . A e 
Gelback, eq, Baltimore; Charles Shipley, Eeq. Baltimo 
Dr. T. H. Buckler; Mesers, Jno. and Isaac Jewett. agl-3* 
“ “ wa 
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ARM FOR SALE IN SaLeeons Pose rhe 
subseriber is authorised hel 
Baltimore County, situated high ys 1 het? ame ‘rom 
the city by turnpike, but can she reached 
Phuenix on the'Busqushendale he . R. wh bitte is 
distant about 6 miles. The farm comprises 211 acres,— 
70 are heavily timbered. There is u young orchard of 5 acres 
of choice fruit, and a grapery of ib 
ba and Isabella wiped in fu soneints from whieh a 
bushels will be gathered this season. The cleared la 
aliin ne not a quarter of an acre of waste = 
commodi but 


the farm. ¢ Dwell ous, 
barn, ice, nol and o! t houses— well red eal 
for a Saw Mili could be 


good mill seat, and a fair 
done—40 bushels Oats, 22 Faken, and tons Hay per bege 


2 tons 
are raised off this land ,It will be sold for 1-3 cash, 
months, and the balance on any reasonable time—lowest 


idly improving this 
unsurpassed for health and beauty of the 


pply to Samuel Sands, Ap erican Farmer office. 


Fo" 8S ALE—A fine STALLION, chesnut color, 16} 
hands high 7 years old this spring—a sure foal getter— 
75 mares out of 82 put to him this spring, proving in (val.— 
He atye 7 A Old Hyder Ally, (one of the best horses in 
Virginia,) out a blooded mare, and tho’ large, is very ac- 
tive, ard ord ble Colts will > shown’ against those of any horse 
in the State. mye! is kind in harness, and would, with 
a little Siee riding horse. The owner has 
some of his colts ‘whied a wishes to breed from, and has no 
further use for him, and will sell him for $250, whieh is not 
one-half his value, itis believed. Apply to S. SANDS, office 
ef the American Farmer. aug “Ith. 


Su rPhosphate of Lime: 
4 her above fertilizer having been fairly tested by farmers 
and planters, during the past two years, with the most 
beneficial results, is now recommended as being equal, and 
in many iustances superier in its effects to Guano. The sub- 
scriberintiends keeping a supply constantly on hand, of his 
own manufacture, and therefore, those purchasing, may rely 
upon haivng a pure and unadulterated article. 
Circulars and certificates from those who have used it, 
will be seyt by mail, by addressiug the subscriber. 
Manufactured and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
C. B. ROGERS, 
No. 29 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
OTSWOLD BUCKS.—The subscriber | 
has tor sale alot ofsuperior yearling 
Cotswold Bucks, bred by himself, which he 
will deliver in Baltimore. Also a few 
EWES, the same breed. Apply to editor 
of American Farmer.’’ or 
HENRY CARROLL, 
Westerman’s Mills P. O. Balt. Co, Md. 








aug 1-2t | 


aug 1-2t* 


Sy apron LOP-EARED RABBITS, and all kinds of 
Asiatic, English and Spanish FOWLS. Also, SUF- 

FOLK SWINE—same stock as took first premium at Md. 

State ser last fall. GEORGE W. WILSON, 
aug 1-tf Malden, Mass. 


EED WHEAT. Choice Blue Stem from “Ohio, Pa. and 
Md:—Also, Zimmerman, Gale, Soule, and. other varie- 
ties of Seed Wheat. For sale by ERRY, 
aug 1-1t* No. 150 Lombard Street. 


ONE BLACK.—Calcined Bones from sugar houses, re- 
duced 10 powder and packed in barrels—A highly 
valuable Fertilizer for lands requiring rere 
ing 32 per eent, of phosphoric acid and 90 per cent. of Lime, 
as per analysis of Dr. James Higgins, Sia State — 
Chemist. For sale at $29 per a ’ 
aug 1-Ii* 











ND. 150 Pep Street. 





” Gigh Sabet SHEEP.—The subscriber of- 
fers for sale a few Cotswold Sheep, Bucks 
and Ewe Lambs, which will probably compare 

favorably with any breed in this country. Ad- 

BRYAN JACKSON, 
aug Near Wilmington, Delaware. 
3 Gena DEVON | BULLS FOR SALE—of very ha 
this office. 








ALE SEED WHEAT AP his valuable variety of wheat, 
. which is a greut favori this state, 1 expect to be 
ce ae ‘Apply. to SAMURL — a 








acres ptincipally Cataw- | be 





> Will sa 

ses have been Tal i 
mone, compared vith 

a comparison it should be 
lect one of these spurious m: 
of my late improvemanes, to-compare ti 
— ~_ ten years 1ee0. Farts 7 most au 

nowing where to get the best an most jurab} 
if they are hereafter deceived by n 4 ion 
have been heretofore, it will be their own fav 
eral report be relied on, more than the sola’ aa 
The subscriber would remind 4 farmers, that be 8 prepa 
building an increased number for next 3 
at the close of harvest not a machine left on: 
shop. or in the hands of an agent: on the * tag 
the demand, that his agents complained they © 
half enough from him to supply their customers, 
things will be guarded against another year ' 
way of guarding against disappointment, will be! 
= has oase up his mi : hat ha to 
sending in his name at an early de reat pains 
to make the Machines efficient, ond durable, wit 
crease of prices. 

OBED # 


_Sug 1 _% 
Gra 


apes and Strawberries. 
“Pes Culture of the Grape, and Wine making, 
Buchanan ; with an appendix containing direey 
the cultivation of the Strawberry, by N. Longworth 
cinnati. A few copies have been received of this 


ane 


| iced in the American Farmer of June—those at 


stance we have ordered them, and others, wishing 
a copy, C10 now be supplied—Price 75 cts. —Apply. si 
fice of. An rean Farmer. 


VERSEULRK WANT ED. —A gentlemen i near Ki 
Tenn. wishes to employ an Overseer to take chan 
his farm. 
hands. 


i 


The crops are mostly ted to stock, and the) j 
aug. 


He raises corn, wheat, oats and g 


must be capable of managing it, and huying and sel 
as the owner’s duties call nim away fiom the farm. 
to 8. SANDS, Farmer’ Office. 


a 


ae 
a 
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